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T his bulletin deals with everyday problems of 
boys and girls. It shows how groups of chil- 
dren and their teachers have tackled such 
problems and made some progress in solving them. 
It shows that the curricular activities in which 
children engage in solving real-life problems are 
often different in different regions, communities, 
and neighborhoods where the children live. 

Among the influences on curricular activities 
are geography and natural resources, industry, 
history, ancestry and culture, wealth or income 
level, social status, race, and community attitudes 
and folkways. Some of the influences are char- 
acteristic of large regions. Others are simple 
ways of living that may be found in one city or 
county and not in another. 

For the bulletin, teachers in selected schools 
where children have real-life curriculums were 
asked to contribute illustrations of their pupils’ 
activities which were so developed because of the 
nature of the home community, the homes, the 
geographical location, or the culture. Names of 
teachers were obtained from sui)erVisors, prin- 
cipals, and county superintendents and from Office 
of Education staff members who were visiting 
schools here and there over the country. Books 
and magazine articles were drawn on occasionally. 
The illustrations -are representative of cities, 
towns, and rural communities. In the selection of 
illustrations, the nature and appropriateness of 
the activity were considered of greater importance 
than the number of illustrations drawn from a 
particular State. For this reason, s^me States 
and some places are mentioned oftener than others. 

Sample activities from some 30 States are in- 
cluded. That does not mean that the^i examples 
are the only kinds of curriculum in those States. 
No two curriculums that really meet the needs of 
the pupils are ever exactly alike. Contributions 
are selected and classified to illustrate certain im- 
portant fields of curricular activity. 
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Although the activities described in this bulletin 
were' selected because they were needed by chil- 
dren living in certain places, the fields of subject 
matter are those generally accepted by schools 
everywhere. So also ace the principles of learn- 
ing. Some learning is gained through books, some 
from* people, some through observation, much 
through first-hand experience. 

Chapter I describes a typical young boy’s in- 
• troduction to the curriculum. Chapter II gives • 
examples of curricular activities which belong to 
the everyday lives of children in different places. 
Chapter III contains suggestions to help teachers 
discover leads to the kind of curricular activities 
described in the preceding chapter. Chapter IV 
contains steps for improvement of curriculum in 
line with the problems and resources of the place 
where the children live. 

In general, the bulletin is aimed at curri- 
cular improvement rather than sociological analy- 
^ sis. We hope it will be useful to teachers, super- 
visors, and others who are responsible for plan- 
ning curriculums. 



THrector, Division of Elementary and 

Secondary Schools. 
\ 
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The lines divuiing education horizontalli^ into pre- 
school, elementary,' secondary, higher, and udidt 
education, and vertically according to subjects of 
study, have their usefulness certainly. So have our 
parallels of latitude and the meridians of longitude, 
but if is well to remember that these latter erist only 
on our maps; we never find them on the face of 
natured 


,BiIl Starts to School This Morning 

ON A. MONDAY morning hi earl[^’ September, in the typical 
village of Ourtown, U. S. A., the story of this bulletin begins.* It 
is a story of how curriculums that improve children’s living are 
developed. In Ourtown, 6-year-oId Bill Jones wakes with a feel- 
ing that something important is going to happen. It is going 
to hapmn to him, he remembers, as his mind becomes active. It's 
the FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL. ' 

One mt lA1e*9 MUetfmet 

Bill’s father and mother have tried to help him have "happy, rich 
experiences at home, experiences of the kind be has seemed to need 
most from day to day. Now they know that the school will take 
Bill as be is in his development, try to understand his changing 
needs as the days go by, and cooperate in helping him solve his new 
problem^at the proper time. They have not been unduly appre- 

* K*rp«i. rtwteriek P. A PtaBsad Kara! CoBunttnltT. ’.(O«oicd fran Tk* Jomrmat of Adott 
Sdmeotion. 'janoury. INI, p. M.). E^traaioa DiTbton Publiution. NVw Dominion Scriaa. 
No. II. March I. IMt. Oalaaialty of Virtiaia. ChariottaaWUa. 
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2 • WHERE children LIVE AFFECTS CURRIClJLUM 

hensive about school. But there’s, been an undercurrent that has 
caused THE' SCHOOL to loom large in Bill’s thoughts. 

“Do you g 9 to SCHOOL, my little man?” people have asked him 
When are you going to start HIM to SCHOOL?” he’s heard 
callus inquire of his mother. 

To Bill, such questions have had certain portent. 

BUI Ae^mminteU WUh ^ Temrher 
Hopefully, yet afraid, as this morning moves along— so much 
.i" f , of Wm-Bill Anally arriven at THE 
„ .™- ^ ‘‘"Of tightly. In it, along wAh his 

pencils, tablet, and crayons, he has put some. security-giving re- 
minders of home. He moves his hand over the outside nbw and 
feds the shape of his beanshooter and of his comic books. 
iB.ll meete THE TEACHER, Miss Wilson, .He has met her be- 

' K TEACHER when he met 

Iirif Wilson, a grown-up who he thought was 

pretty and interesting when she came to see his mother. Now 
since she IS familiar, kind, and smiling, and glad to see him, he 

Kn H ^ f ™ a*;"? “ ■“ “fSS 

wiLbON. He feels good to be near her. 

Sm ChUdrmt 

Bill sees the OTHER CHILDREN, moreiioys and girls of about 

strAn^ «ver seen in his life and that feels 

strange He has seen several of them before, He’has played with 

wmeofthem. A boy sitting near lives in the same block. But 

conscious of the 

dren he knows. Gradually he loses some of the strangeneas. 
^en he finds himself with just two or three children, playing 
with a wonderful tram, he’s happy. He belongs to the group. 

A iVeso MAte B efftmt 

From this d»y on, the school enriches the experiences Bill has at 
mZhJ .* j ‘•“t **gi» in the schoolroom 

rf mm. 1““'' ®“‘ '"** ■''» “nimuiUty. Some 

■ the Jh l '•‘IP W” l«rn how to work better with 

the children and adults whom he meets every day. Others irive 

him “nimnnity and help 

V “f Woven 

iortrtJ:’ l^rS"'”'" "* »® "“«• 

Miss Wilson know^ how uncertain BiU feels toward his new 
periences at first Bill senses that she knows. She considers it 
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her big job to understand and to help him^ — to assist him through 
that first big day, and every succ^ing day, so that\each experi- 
ence he has may become richer ii assurance, happiness, and under- 
standing because of her and the school. In fact, that is the job of 
all the teachers Sill will meet in the years to come. 

SkyitmmM Drmw Bmeh 

The experiences which Bill will have with the help of his teachers 
and the school as the years pass are everyday experiences. They 
comprise Bill’s CURRICULUM. Bill would have had some of 
them without going to school, but he might have had them without 
the interest and understanding that make life worth while. The 
good school makes everyday experiences richer and more meaning- 
ful through helping him get appropriate new facts, skills, and 
understanding. 

Bill’s experiences include activittes with other children, such as 
arranging the chairs for several boys and girls to use in planning 
work together, going with the group to buy groceries for the school 
lunch, marking the playground for a game, or arranging on a low 
table the picture books about the day’s special interest. Other 
experiences' include getting acquainted with grown-ups, such as 
the school bus driver, the janitor, the principal, and all the others 
of the school staff, and undecstapding what they do and why. They 
include knowing the mail carrier, tne dairyman, and others in the 
community and understanding how they help him and how to 
cooperate with them. Buying paper and pencils, snacks and lunch, 
■and toys and clothes and newspapers; earning money, taking care 
of things, being a useful citizen — ^these and many other activities 
in the ordinary business of living will be Bill’s CURRICULUM 
experiences. ^ 


SM|»|wse Sill lives Im Texes 

Bill’s experiences from year to year depend somewhat upon the 
place in which he lives. If Bill lives in central Texas, for example, 
around his home there may be fields of cotton. In the branches of 
trees Bill often sees clusters of mistletoe or Spanish moss. Blue- 
bonnets or other flowers cover untilled fields in spring. The 
climate is mild in winter, hot in sumiber. Field crops, gardens, 
and flowers are adapteid^by nature to this climate and to the soil. 

Bill may speak Spanish. The other boys and girls speak Eng- 
lish. He may like tortillas and chill to eat The other children 
like bread, vegetables, and meat Around him may be ways 
strange to him and new to his parents. If he lives in a city, biuse^f 
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affwTws churches, many people 

In -schobl Bill feels lost The "other children don’t speak his 
iMguage. They have different ways. Indeed, Bill may have ihore 
to leara than the otoer children in.prder to have an equally good 

him sf • f curriculum experiences that really help 

making it better. 

He n^s the kind of curriculum experiences that help him fit in 
he^s dlfferrat* appreciation for the ways in which 

Sill Mjtv^s Im 

Bill m«y live in Minnesota. Many of his ways of livini are the 

TtL'^f a •“« u" Sd 

Sta^nf , *" or in some other 

Protably the people around him speak the same language he does 
s his fraily. He may not have the difficulties in language and 

to Te^ai” Til?"'* •'* oer^places 

*® ? Spanishmpeaking group thereT 

Ir* Ltd hr* f • ”®”““ <’o^«'o ooMoo^ 

‘‘™ «*“<*“«"• “<> industries that do not 
exist in the p^ of Texas just dewribed. People are employed in 

iron m “mg, in lumbering, in short-season crops and gardens in 
the usual industries and businesses of cities. 

Wherever he lives. Bill grows more and more interested in the 
things around him and becomes better balanced through leaminir 

problems related to them. 'The toys he 
makes, the pictures he paints, the handicrafts he produces the 

^t ta itlTlXL"-” «>e l^;?^“hTlikm 

oest to look at, the chores he does at home, the ways he earne hi. 

S toTmZlS*” S* ‘f m''*k "“”«y »>• 

P ans his time— all reflect his background of experience and it* 
tofluencu on bin development HU new ezperieSSTgin t to 
whet be knows and extend his knowledge. 

•HI Kwejm OIn TesmAwre lUcs^ 

Bin must have the kind of edition 3ut helps him to uaine »h. 

3r"^ei:?nd" O?^ Tl'™ S'* ^eS?Su 

ind of education B|ll reqqires has been briefly stated 
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by the Educational Policies Commiuion* in the following object- 
ives: 

B, L Education for colf-reaKxation, which meani: Are the children feUing 
pereonel eatisfection out of life? Are they healthy and happy? Are 
they able to orercome petty annoyancea or diaappointments? Are 
they achieving the literacy akUU needed to handle life in' a modem 
home and a modem community? Are their knowledge and hnder* 
standing becoming deep and broad enough for them to adjust to the 
social and physical world around them? 

S. Education for human niationckip, which means: Can the children 
get along with others? Are they courteous and polite? Do they enjoy 
being with others? Can they ignore personal grievances and work 
with others? Do they put humkh welfare above other goals? Can . 
they compete pleasantly wbmi competition seems desirable? Coop- 
erate when cooperation is necessary? Are they learning to improve 
their home gnd family relationships? 

8. Education for economic effieiencp, which means: Are the children 
learning how to handle^money and buy wisely? To earn or to pro- 
duce? Are they learning to pian their lives well? Are they learning 
to understand, use, and iraprpve the economic services of the com- 
munity? 


4. Education for civic reeponeibilitp, which means: Are the boys and 
girls learning how to perform civic duties elBciently and with in- 
terest? Are they beginning to understand democracy and do some- 
thing to make their services count in its fulfillment and development 
in their community and in the wider community about them? Are 
they growing in loyalty to ideas of national an4 world democracy? 

BilFs need for the kind of education indicated by the objectives 
stated above k^ps his teachers alert They study not only Bill, 
but’ also his home and his community and the way these affect his 
life. In a day when the seeds of com, oats, and cotton are produced 
and selected to fit particular regions, it is not surprising that Bill’s 
teachers are placing less emphasis on ready-made courses of 
study and trying to help each qhild to select the curriculum e:i^ri- 
ehces suitable for him in tlip place where he lives. 


The Ffmem Where CtMdrem MAee AfteeU Cmrrtemtmm 

All children’s activities in achieving the objectives stated above 
are different from school to school, community to community, 
region to region. They ‘are different because the placra are 
different culturally, industrially, geographically. Children’s ac- 
tivities are also Afferent for reasons of individual and group 

■CSacatlaMl W ril e lw O w wl atw. HU rvn u w i of J Hm u M om (a Amn i emm iUrnmnig. 
WaaMastM. O.. NaUMUd S i luB a H eaa l dia nri a tl aa. l$3$. UT p. Umm la MaSw aakr an 
Wh Wb h A trmh rip or t . 
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needs, interests, and resources. That is why Bill's teachers’ job i 
is such a big one. 

In different regions of the United States ways of Uving vary. 
Soil Conservation Service divides the country into seven regions. 

In each region ways of living are different because of differences In 
natural resources, community structures, industries, and economic 
conditions. Every major region has smaller regions and com- 
munities with characteristic ways of living. In these, teachers see 
new activities for curriculum from day to day as they study their 
pupils needs, interests, and life problems. Hobbs* refers to some 
20 subregions in the South.* 

Regional influences of income level, culture, and family status 
affwt cuiTiculum. All are interrelated. Bossard says, “The region 
18 being increasingy identified in cultural ierms. Larger in size 
than the community and perhaps more generalized in its relations • 
to the behavior development of the chilfl it is of considerable 
significance. • 




t , 

P: 

&.■ 


Otepd HOI. N. 0.. iMtitnto at B* 


• HoUs. S. H, Jr, Bmral CawtmrnniUaa •/ tha Sauth. 
aaarth and Soeial SeUaea. IM«. p. M.S2. 

* Baa alao: Ragiamml Fmetara im NmUamat FUmmim§, NaUoaal Bwimrcw y 

Priatlad Oflea, im. bpaeiaUp akaptar XI. Tha NataST aU 
•▼orotw® OT tht B«ffloiial Idc^ 

iala®?!!*^a 7 ^“*** *■** *^*« *' H«r Tort. Harpar A Bna. 
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How Curriculums Vary 

, Almost no child can escape his community. He may 
not like his parents, or the neighbors, or the ways of 
the world. He may groan under the processes of liv- 
ing, and wish he w^e dead. But he goes on living, 
and he goes on living in the community. The life of 
the community flows about him, foul or pure; he 
stcims in it, drinks it, goes to sleep in it, and wakes to 
the new day to find it still a^out him. He belongs to 
it; it nourishes him, or starves him, or poisons him; 
it gives him the substance of his life. And in the 
long run it takes its tqU of him, and all he is.^ 


MOST AMERICANS think that children of a democracy such 
as ours should have equal educational opportunities. From this 
^ belief may have come a practice which for a time defeated its 
own purpose. That was the practice of attempting to provide 
for all children the same or similar experiences in the curriculum. 

As research has helped people to understand children better 
as individuals, new ideas about curriculums are taking hold. Many 
teachers now try to provide the kind of learning experiences that 
are adapted to the varying needs of boys and girls in the commu- 
nity, neighborhood, or region where they live. The reports in 
this bulletin are grouped around areas or aspects of living in- 
cluding: Use and improvement of environment, health and nutri- 
tion, social and civic service and human understanding, and home 
and family living. 

The four aspects of living do not cover the total curriculum. 
They are examples only, suggested by recent studies. Following 
are illustrations of ways in wkich curriculums vary within the four 
areas of living. 


In Vne mnd im p r m m etnmn t mi the Env%rmnnsmwt 

In some schools children early learn to take responsibility for 
making their environment a good place to live and work. Improve- 
ment of school and community are important curriculum tasks. 


1 WUfU Jmtph E. AMi JfAmtmtipm, ‘ Haw York* TboaiM T. Crowiril Co^ p. If, 

* 7 
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Seh 09 l SmrrmmmMmga 

For 6 hours of the day the school Is the children's home. The 
school is also the pupils’ laboratory, recreation center, and civic 
* service headquarters. For these purposes boys and girls learn to 
help improve their school environment and keep hou^e and grounds 
attractive, appropriate to the community, and in o^er. 

Helping to arrange a classroom is a child’s experience. Chil- 

dren should not be called upon to do the work of a janitor. Yet 
there are things about a school which can only be bandied by those 
who use its facilities; that is, by the teacher and the pupils. A 
child learns to arrange the things he works with to best advantage 
through his own critical planning. A group of children learn 
cooperation through planning working arrangements together. 

In the classroom are materials and equipment to be kept in 
order— bulletins, books, and magaxines; materials, such as paper, 
paints, chalk, pencils; tools, such as hammer, nails, scissors, pliers; 
st^ equipment, such as microscopes, magnets, magnifying glass 
jars, tubes, labels ; aprons and smocks. Easels, extra chairs, boxes, 
shelves, and filing cases have to be put somewhere for convenient 
use. CollecUons of rocks, flowers,’ mosses, weeds, beetles, and 
other study materials of the environment are part of the school’s 
equipment. Where should all these be placed in order to be of 
greatest benefit to all? Which are needed every day? Which 
^ould be stored when not in use? How long will this particular 
display be needed ? The group will need a great deal of practice in 
answering ouch questions if they are to make the classroom an 

orderly place in which to live, work, and learn to the best advan- 
tage. 



Boys and girls can have a part in arranging seating. What are 
the items they should consider first, such as safety, lighting, and 
other health precautions? How can they make the room most con- 
venient for the things they need to do? Which groups need'the ‘ 
quiet comer for special practice or help from the teacher on things 
that have-been hard for them, such as reading skills, number facts, 
map work? Which groups or pupils today will need a long period 
in the library? How can it be arranged and what time is best? 
If parents or other patrons are coming to help today, what plans 
n^ be made for their comfort and convenience? These are some 
of the questions they should have opportunities to consider. 


in too many classrooms. 
ClUldren have to sit s^ill too long in them. They cause the lighting 

to be poor for certain kinds of work. > They prevent children from 
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seeing the other children during class discussion. Some schools 
find ways to get movable seats and desks when once they face the 
difficulty. These schools have made one of the first steps toward a » ( 

better school program. 

Even kindergartens vary . — Schools do not all have the same 
kind of kindergartens. Take one country school, an ungraded 
school, where one teacher has the opportunity of working with a 
group of children of many ages. In a city all the children might 
have to be separated into isolated grades. But in this country 
school the kindergarten was just a corner of the single big room. 

The teacher describes it thus:’ 

Our corner is a seven-by-nine activity space with adjustable seats form- 
ing one boundary, ‘the walls making two, and the homemade sandtable 
the fourth. 

This space, accommodating nine this year, is furnished with bookshelves, 

•mall table, and easel. A long table with nine small chairs is arranged 
Just outside the comer. 

A small blackboard hangs from two nails. Toys and some 
materials are brought from home. Jigsaw puzzles and pictures or 
rhymes that are within the experience of country children are 
provided. 


Older pupils help initiate little ones into their school environ- 
ment, tell them stories, see that each is constructively occupied. 
In turn, the older boys and girls have the learning experience 
which comes from working with the little ones. They feel the 
responsibility of starting the yoynger children correctly and so 
are motivated to be better and to do better work themselves. They 
gain in leadership ability as they try to help the little children. 

Many people help . — In a certain two-room school where the 
grounds were badly eroded, 4-H Club boys became interested in a 
better schoolyard. They wanted a ballground. Using their pub- 
lications on science and conservation, the children studied the 
causes of erosion and ways of preventing it. They discussed some 
of the techniques of grading and leveling the slopes on the grounds. 
They invited the assistant county agent to talk with them about 
the use of kudzu in preventing erosion- on their schoolground and 
to help in planting it. Several boys planted kudzu on the eroded 
spoU near their homes and in their home yards. 

A one-room school in the same State had a badly eroded ground. 
Ugly gullies and rain-washed banks made the yard useless and 


^ * FArriastOB. CbUmtIm B. Birnl RlndarBAitvii. A/aCiMMi itajoc f atin Jpunuti. 

Ut OttoUr IMS. 
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Bots and ffa-b Iran how to prooorro tbo beooty of their Mifhlierhood. 


unattractive. Here is what°the teacher wrote: 

The children end I discasaed the unettreetiveneM of the rain*weahod 
around. We tried to thinly of ways of improving it. We aeked the rood 
commissioner to chert the ^schoolground for planting grass and ehmbe.' 
We asked the 4>H Club ai^nt.how to plan improveoMnta we wanted to 
make. Eventually^ the boys, girls, 4-H Club agent, and I agreed on a 
plan and together! we set out kudsu on the rolling part of the ground 
and planned for shrubs. 


11 
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In A consolidated school in another State, one of the important 
curriculum activities one year was the transplanting of more than 
126 native dogwood and redbud trees to the schoolground. i^'or 
this job, science and nature study materials were useful. The 
teachers and pupils made a cooperative card catalog of the books 
and pamphlets available to them on the subject and a list of people 
in the community who might be willing to help them either with 
information or labor. 

In a certain city school* the members of the Boys’ Sixth Grade 
Civic Club worked hard to extend the usefulness of their museums. 

’ They chose their own school museum as a starting point With the 
help of their teacher a committee'of five boys was appointed to 
collect information related to certain exhibits and their useful- 
ness, and to prepare speeches and reports to aid other grades in 
their use of the displaya They helped to keep the entire school 
informed about available material. They helped to spread infor- 
mation about museums in the city. They offered aid to other 
schools in the use of their own exhibits and in obtaining additional 
exhibits from other museums./ 

Schools that parried on the activities just described had different 
kinds of working situations. Through early establishing the habit 
of making their situation the best possible place in which to work, 
the boys and girls were gaining a skill that would add to their 
pleasures and efficiency in everyday tasks. 

•*0mr CmmmumUp** 

How much "our community” can mean to the children! The 
, boys and girls draw upon it for information and for materials of 
learning. They study the community’s problems and try to do 
their part as citizens in making it a better place to live. And how 
different are communities, the uses children make of them in differ- 
ent placea, the resources they have for education, the things 
children learn. 

A day at the beach with eeeond grades — To learn more about 
that delicate little clam called the coquina, the second grade in a 
Florida city planned a trip to the beach. 

VWhat is the best time to go?” was the first question that the 
children had to decide in planning. 

The children noted that waters in the Gulf df Mexico are chang- 
ing kll the time. They advance higher and higher on the beach 
until high tide an^ then recede until the low tide point hours later, 
about 10 o'clock In the morning. Accordingly the children ar- 

*a*ttor CtaciBMBU. Okto, CteateMU Fiiblte MMoa. VmUt Hava BaBaUa. iaa. 





ranged to reach the beach at that time. When they arrived, ^hey 
could see where the high tide had reached by the line of seaweed 


"What’s the best way to gather coquinas?” was the next ques- 
tion. 

The mothers, who were serving as'Smftll group leaders for the 
trip, and the children and teacher were shown how to pick the 
coquinas out of the wet sand before they had a chance to bury 
themselves after the receding water had passed over them. 

After the plams were collect^, most of the class took a stroll to 
collect pretty shells. Others with the teacher at her beach house 
washed the coquinas and prepared them for cooking.' 

By this Ume the children had returned from shell collecUng and, 
seated on the beach, were served with the coquina broth and 
crackers, supplemented by a sandwich and a piece of fruit, which ’ 
each child had brought from home. 

By no means was the excursion just a haphazard pUy experi- 
ence for the children. The teacher had other aipis in mind. She 
had used the planning period for a first-hand lesson about the tide 
and the w^ it behaves, and a little about the ocean as a means of 
travel, a swrce of food, and a source of fun. The discussion alx)ut 
the lunch had been one of the first steps toward making these 
children nutrition-conscious and sensitive to costs of food. The 
trip was an opportunity for the pupils to increase their ability to 
plan together and to get along together and have a good time in a 
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A r^ent bulletin* mentions points of interrat which belong in 
a study of Indians by New York State children : 

Th« atory of tb« Indian ia an Intagral part of the history of New York 
State. So pronoanded haa been the interplay between Indian culture and 
that of the white man that it ia quite impoaaible''to regard them separately. 
The subways and skyscrapers of New^York City take their roots in soil, 
once planted to maiss and squash. Our highways, roadbeds, and water- 
trays follow routes traveled long before the advent of steam and steel. 
The farmer in any comer of the State can, without too much surprise, 
^ pick up an arrowhead from his furrow. 

Nor is the story entirely one of the past. Within the boundaries of 
the State we can point to eight Indian reeervatioos, six of which maintain 
alementary schools for children. Every New York State city has at least 
a few Indian families as part of an estimated total of 10,000 Indiana 
Ufroughout the State. In Brooklyn wo And a sissabie Mohawk community. 
.... Indian celebrations, tribal elections, treaty negotiations and 
lacrosse games are no leas common in some New York State communities 
than are city council meetings or strawberry festivals in others. 

From the stories about Indians that once lived in any community 
may come leads to study of Indian groups in other regions and to 
the problems olf the Indians of the United States as the responsi- 
bility of all citizens. 

Conservation beffihs^at home . — Since 1920, schools have realist 
how important it is that children learn the national signiflcance 
of a wise use of our natural resources. Many teachers have 
provided for their pupils opportunities for participation and in- 


struction in conservation of the natural resources. Interest in 
conservation continues to increase, yet too many programs are 
infoipational only, without giving children an opportunity to take 
part in the conservation activities in their own communities. 

Conservation of natural resources is one of the aspects of living 
in which curriculum activities vary most from place to place. 
Take for example the conservation of water. Some regions have 
plenty of water; in others there is a scarcity, as ia our South- 
western Region and' in the Northern Great Plains Region. There 
is variety in the sources of water in different places and in ways of 
control and distribution of the supply. The children’s problem is 
one of learning about the ^condition and ad^uacy of the local water 
supply rather than a general study of the lowering, water table; 

As for other natural r^ources, children in rural and suburban 
areas have experiences with soil and gardening, birds and flowers 
and forests, which vary from school to school and from feion to 
region. Iron, coal, gas, and other minerals concern all people. 


*LMms mnd WarMn# in tnUrnm CnmmmnltUn. Albuur. M. T.. N«w Toril Utimtiaa 
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No two counties have the same curriculum in conservation. A 
report from Wisconsin says that conservation education there is 
based on the needs of communities and regions. One report from 
the State shows that the schools of eight counties in addition to 

general information in conservation have points of emphasis as 
follows : 


Barron County Organiution of student ranger patrola. 

Topographical maps in which a color Mheme indi- 
cates timber, saramp, marsh, and lake areas. 

Fifty-six acres iflanted to trees by the children. 

Rearing and releasing pheasants. County-wide 

soil improvement 
» 

^^"to Conservation tours for a^venth and eighth grades. 

O 

T*yIor Activities in nine school forests. Beautification of 

the lehoolyards. 
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WMhburn Activities In rural school forests. Planning nature 

trails, Foresta used extensively for conservation. 

Waukesha Highly developed school garden and floWer program.* * 


4 

Even city achools find conservation activities in which children 
can learn something first hand. A fifth grade, for. example, laid 
out in the back part of the school grounds a temporary reservoir 
to hold the water which drained over a elope during heavy rains. 
This slope of ground was small to work with, but the children 
gained some understanding of the value of strip farming and con- 
tour plowing as they experimented on their small scale with 
devises which farmers use to control erosion. They became more 
understanding and appreciative of the Nation’s task in conserving 
the soil and more sensitive to their responsibility in the matter. 

Ifinneapolis Public Schools organized a Conservation Commis- 
sion to stimulate"^ interest and furt^r conservation education at 
all levels of instruction. ^Significan^hings the schools are aiming 
at are: (1) to help children break away from the mere book- 

learning typeof experience to something more active; X2) to help 
boys and girls learn more about the conservation ar^ around 
Minn^polis; and (3) to lead them to use local conservation prob- 
lems as springboards for discussion and study, including conser- 
vation of natural r^urces of Minnesota, understanding the rela- 
tionship of the trees of Minneapolis to the soil, and preventing the 
damage done by grass fires. ^ 

A unique adaptation of curriculum to the place where children 
live is reported in Progressive Education magazine.** After care- 
ful planning, the Minneapolis Board of Education and the superin- 
tendent of schools initiated a Farm-Garden-Forestry course for 
160 boys and girls from ther fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. The 
farm had been left- the schools by a public-spirited citizen' as part 
of a trust fund some years before. 

Now the work is largely confined to fifth-graders.' In the spring, 
after weeks of planning by pupils and teachers, groups of pupils 
are transported to the school farm by bus. There they work in 
small groups' under ^ir^tion of a farm supervisor, a helping 
teacher, and the classroom teachers. They learn first-hand about 
soil testing, soil preparation, fertilization, planting crops, rotation 
of crops, erosion control, tree and grass planting. 


• CoMnrmtloe Bdoeatios Id Rural Seboob, Taarbook IMt. WaghlairtoB. D. C. The Dtpart- 
MDt pi Rural Edttcatioti. National Edueatioo Aaaociatkm. IMS. p. 
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Cmtr9mr» 9tm •i Tm 
CUIdm help stop eroeioo on their icheol i^iiad* 

(% 

^ The children’s response to the farm project is so enthusiastic 
that the people responsible for the undertaking feel that it should 
no longer be regarded as experimental, but rather a part of the 
regular educational experience of the boys and girls. . 

Whether they live in the city or in the country, children have 
certain, con tacts with the natural resources they use and thus have 
opportunities to practice conservation. The emphasis at any time 
or place may be upon the resource which is s^rcest, as in the case 
of a -low supply of water. Yet other resources should receive 
attention. Children can learn to turn off electricity when it is not 
in use. They can learn not to waste food. They can care for furni- 
ture, clothes, equipment. The practices which the children need to 

develop should be tied to real experience suited to the place where 
they live. 

A health program- /or comwttntfy.— Not ^1 communities 

find it desirable to have the same kind of health program, health ' 


Jn the summer boys and girls are again transported to the farm 
for half a day of work planting, weeding, thinning, hoeing, culti- 
vating as needed. Again in the fall another half day of work is 
spent at the farm. This is the time of harvest for tomatoes, pump- 
kins, sweet com, popcorn, squash, and potatoes. 
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is not an}rthing that can be isolated and taught to, all alike. In- 
stead, it is part of every person’s life with influence on everything 
he does wherever he may live. 

“We should have the kind of health program that reaches into 
the lives of our children,” said the principal of the elementary 
school of Petersburg, W. Va.,* when planning the year’s work with 
his staff. Here are some of the things the boyi^nd girls did that 
were adapted especially to their resources and ways of living: 

S«Tenth and eighth-grade groupa initiated the program. 

All groups had a part in the work. 

Thirteen committees had responsibility for school and community experi- 
ences ^ich the school could do something about Th^ae included: 
Improving garbage disposal methods. 

Studying the sewage situation. 

Street cleanliness. 

Studying the water supply. 

Surveying city-dump situation. * 

Getting rid of mice and rats. 

Making a study of school health. 

Reducing colds and other diseases which interfere with school at- 
tendance. 

Studying ways In which the city restaurants handled food. Getting 
rid of flies and mosquitoes and conditions which breed such pests. 
Studying the situation with regard to livestock within city limits. 
Getting more recreation for the town. 

Studying the situation with regard to rest rooms and making recom- 
mendations. 

Most of the pupils had part in making questionnaires to St the study. 

Learning how to make and use maps of parts of the community was of 
practical help to the younger pupils. 

Older pupils learned how to represent the school in community organiza- 
tions. I 

“Wfcwfs We TrmreF* 

A child’s environment continuously grows wider. From home 
to classroom is one step outward. Visits to other classrooms with- 
in the school may follow. Then come little journeys to the neigh- 
borhood grocery, to the post office, or to the bank. In, some schools 
getting acquainted with the home county is important. States 
may follow. Parks are important Some schools plan their travel 
to help the children get understanding not provided by books. 
Others use their trips to find local problems that need attention. 
The amount and kind of travel that tl^ school can sponsor depends 

• PateraUnr BmMt m Bau/th Prpgrwwi Wwlii«ctoii. U. a GovwmiaMit Printlas OOe^ IMt. 
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upon the community near at hand and farther out. Following arc 
examples: 



Cmnmr. MtdkmUr mmmmrn af Jm m4 Mam tmk. 


Rcadj for an czcoraion. 

Here and there near home . — Excursions about town need ^lot be 
ajpiless. A trip can help pupils get information or do something 
useful. In studying their city, a seventh grade in Long .Beach 
had two problems that were especially important to them as young 
citizens : (a) How can we help make Long Beach a better place 

to Jive? (b) How can Long Beach better meet the needs of its 
citizens? 


Ip 


Information gathered from excursions led the children to study 
the effect of the production of oil and the flourishing hotel and 
tourist trades on people’s incomes. Then they looked into other 
kinds of work and made suggestions for expansion of some, such as 
manufacturing, the building trades, service jobs, industry, and 
the professions. Contributions which the children made included 
suggestions for transportation safety and a guidebook of things 
to do and places to go for recreation and fun. 

One of the schools of a Pennsylvania city is near the railroad 
tracks, and the children often hear the toots, snorts, puffs, and 
whistles of the ti'ai^s. During the war the mother of one of |he 
children got a job ak gatemap at thf George Street crossing, near 
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the Bchool. It was a grand sight for fourth-graders to see her 
control the traffic, winding down the gates and stopping all the 
traffic while the trains rolled by or raising ttie gates and permitting 
the traffic to flow again. 

A study of railroads at work was inevitable for this fourth 
grade, and inevitable also was a trip to the railroad station. 
Everything the children saw had exciting meaning. At the 
Express Building, they saw packages tagged and ready to be 
, shipped. They saw unclaimed packages. A dog, pigeons, and 
rabbits were in boxes ready to go on the train. 

What did. the boys and girls get out of the study? There is no 
way of knowing or measuring all that the various members of 
this class of 31 children got, but Mme things were evident. Cer- 
tainly no book study of ‘^transportation” could have given them the 
vivid understanding and appreciation of the marvels of science 
that this study in their own communi^jc gave to them. As for 
appreciation of safety precautions in such a world, the children 
came to think of safety as a way of life among persons who work 
on the railroad. By comparison they were the better able to fook 
into their own lives and make safety first a way of living for 
themselves. ‘ 

Getting better acquainted with • the home county . — In some 
places the boundaries of a county have social as well as govern- 
mental significance with which children find it useful to be ac- 
quainted. Below are passages from a report by Victoria Lyles, 
director of elementary and kindergarten education, York. Pa. 
The excerpts^are included at som#length in order to give an idea 
of procedures in what proved to be an exceptionally worth-while 
experience to the children. 

The children were on a BIG FIELD TRIP! (to get better ac- 
quainted with their county.) They hoped: 

. To visit Mrs. Bamtt, rid* in hor jeop, m« hor early American home. 

To visit Wellsville QUAKER CHURCH. 


To vbit Mr. Car) Nelson, Teacher, and WELLSVILLE PUPILS. 


To see wliatever tlmy could about Yorli County. 

„ To PldteC with Unde Ed, Major (the big Dalmation), Rags {th» little 
dog )7 the hay. grass, crabs, "blood suckers," the children, the bonflre. 

To have a lot of FUN. 

To give a QUAKER and UNITED NATIONS’ program at WeUsville. 

To hear a big school program about ouer school tripe erhich the Wells- 
villa children had made to Harrisb«Hig> Yodi, and Washington. 


j 
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f 

Pupils and teachers together had planned how to handle the 
experiences they would have— as far as they could foresee them. 
Here are some of the agreements reached ; 

Dre»t; Any type of dress in which to play and have a good time. 

Mannern on bu$: 

a* Stand in line and don't push when you get on. 

b. Take time about getting in^ neats; don't ever shove. 

c. Don’t talk too loud or laugh too loud. 

d. Remain seated and don't put heads or arms out of windows. 

Arrival: 

a. Get out of bus and wait until introductions are over. 

b. Greet Mrs. Barrett and Mr. Nelson. 

c. Children of Wells ville to be introduced. 

Other points discussed with similar conclusions are: At lunch; 
Class Period ; The Programs ; Things to Think About Looking For ; 
Visit to Wellsville School Building; Visit to Friends Meeting- 
house (Quaker Church) ; On Leaving Wellsville; A Note of Thanks 
After Getting Back to York. 

After an exciting arrival and a warm weteoroe from all the 
hosts, including the 29 Wellsville children and MAJOB, the big 
dog, and Rags, the little dog, and a lot of fun getting acquainted, 
the children found themselves at : 



The PaiENDa’ MEmNoiiousE 

AH ths children were quiet, reverent, and respectful as they sat In the 
old Quaker chui^h. They knew about the Quakers — how they have always 
worked firmly and quietly for peace, have been sober and thrifty — and 
charitable. They noted : 



That the Meeting was organised in 1746. 

That the present house was built in 1769. ^ 

The pegged floors and benches — the wide floor boards. 

The men's sicte of the church and the women's side — and a fireplace 
on the women'! side only. 

The hand-hewn pews; the giant key to the church door. 

Back at home the boys and girls had the pleasure of writing 
reports of their trip for the school library, preparing news re- 
leases for their schooliKrommuniiy paper, cheeking records of 
- money spent and balancing accounts, discussing experien^ 
which had impressed thm most about the trip. Their under- 
stonding of certain historical events was broaden^, thdr appre- 
ciation of York Ckninty, much increased. 

From a tmail eti^ io a larger one. — ^AInu)st everywhere are 
opportunities for ciasSM to tntvel putside the hmne community. 
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Here is a story of fl trip to New York City made by the sixth grade 
of the Brackett Scho^, Hartford, 'Conn. 

It (the trip) wu to be on a Sunday and anyone in our room could go ! 

who had' permiaaion from hia parenta. Those who could gq were over* ] 

Joyed and could hardly wait for the exciting day, with alb its promising J 

adventure — 

Thus a committee wrote and then told how the teacher and the 
class had planned for the trip. They wrote that the boys and girls 
had explored encyclopedias and other books in the library — books 
that many of them had not bothered td look into heretofore — that 
they raised questions in class and discussed what they had read, in 
order to decide ui>on the most interesting things for the group to 
see. 

With a feeling for drama the committee described and drew 
pictures of their experiences in getting on the train, handling bag- 
gage and tickets, eating breakfast on the dining ear, using the 
ramp that led from the train to the waiting room in Grand Central 
Station, the ride on the subway from Grand Central Station to the 
Battery, and the boat ride to Bedloe Island and the Statue of 
Liberty. 

At school the next week and fqr several weeks, opportunities 
were numerous to make the trip the backbone of some significant 
learning about how New York City started and how it grew. 
Interesting study was carried on to find the answers to : 

How did the Stxtue of. Liberty come to be built? 

How wu New York City settled end what made it s great city? 

How has New York City become so rich? 

Where does New York City get the food for so many people? What 
part has Connecticut ia providing food for New York City? How does 
the big city help us berlMa^ Connecticut? 

From what different countries did the people who live in New York City, 
or their ancestors, first come? 

What if New Yoric would keep on getting so big that the people could 
not get enough food from all the region around it? or find places for 

' everybody to live? j 

To parka nearby and far away . — Boys and girls and adults travel 
I to our State and National parks. In Sarasota County, Fla., for 
example, teachers have taken their pupils to Myakka State Park. 

That visit has enriched the school program. Thoughtful and criti- 
cal reading, scientific understanding, original thinking, and civic 
I activities have come of the trips. Children have used their 
Ubraries and made paintings and collections as a result of some 
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of the trips. Boys and girls have written letters about their ex- 
periences to friends. 

Some schools help prepare children and pardpts to get richer 
experiences from travel by calling their attention to historical 
landmarks and memorials and what they stand for. History 
classes listened with interest to reports that children gave after 
WMk-end trips. People at home like to see snapshots taken on 
trips, and children sometimes study in school about how to im- 
prove their photography. 

Boys and girls who live in cities are especially fortunate when 
their parents take them on week-end trips to parks and other out- 
door spots. This is often one of the few ways which they have of 
learning first-hand about trees and grass and their usefulness; 
about soil and rock formations and how they came to be; about 
our natural resources and their conservation.*" Sleeping out of 
doors in a tent or a cabin is an exciting experience to city children. 

Sometimes schools arrange for children who have visited parks 
to help other children and their parents to plan week-end trips. 
People traveling can often pick up helpful folders or other infor- 
mational material which they can take home to be useful to others 
who are planning similar trips. A teacher who is familiar with 
what can be learned in the parks of the local region can help chil- 
dren and parents have trips that are educative and that add 
interest to the school program and give meaning to the children’s 
study. Information about spots for fishing and hunting and game 
laws regarding them is helpful to people planning trips. Many 
people like to know good places to stay all night It is a helpful 
and interesting experience for the children to supply the facts.'* 

To places of govemmerU.—'WYiea the pupils and teacher in a 
rural school in Iowa were studying new roads and systems of high- 
way patrol and new laws and regulations governing automobile 
travel, it was brujUght out that none of the children had ever been 
outside Iowa. Since part of their study had been concerned with 
how and where the laws of Iowa were made, including a trip to the 
State ca^^l building, it seemed natural to compare Iowa with 
Nebraska. But to make good comparison was not possible with- 
out seeing Nebraska— at least that was what the childr. a thought 
Could they take a trip to Lincoln, Nebr., and see the capitol there 
and get t heir own information about some of the things they were 
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curious about? They could and did. It required three cars to 
take the school — ^the teacher’s car and two family cars. It re- 
quired a week end. But what an experience it was ! 

The children saw that the fine roads which they liked so much 
to travel on in Iowa extended into Nebraska — a national highway 
stretching far ahead across the level country, on and on. Where? 
On their United States road map they looked at the States ahead — 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, California! What were these States like, 
they wondered. Now they would have an incentive for reading to 
learn what they could not immediately learn through travel. They 
would have a use for map study. They wquld improve their ability 
to understand and use both books and maps. 

Along the way the boys and girls observed the wide level farms, 
the broad pastures and many cattle. They saw more acres of 
wheat than they had ever seen. They passed fields of corn, alfalfa, 
oats. They saw many hogs and chickens. 

Whtn the State Capitol spread out before them, the children 
mentioned differences in appearance. 

•Tt’s newer than ours,” they said. “And it is low— all except 
the tower.” 

The teacher explained that the building was ^planned to look 
beautiful against the level Nebraska landscape. She told them 
it had been rated as one of the ten most beautiful buildings of the 
United States. She said that unusbal lines and simplicity of con- 
struction could be accounted for by its being built at a time when 
artists were making special effort to suit public buildings to the 
uses that would be required, of than as well as to the location and ' 
landscape. 

Inside the building, the pupils looked into the offices of the 
State officials.' They compared the organization of the Nebraska 
Legislature with the organization of the Iowa Legislature. They 
walked through the Nebraska State Museum and saw in the 
interesting exhibits the emphasis on pioneer life of the plains. 
They examined relics from the several Indian tribes that once 
lived in Nebraska. They were awed by the fossilized remains of 
prehistoilc life. 

The pupils made note of points they wanted to read about. 
They frequently met people who helped them — the Nebraska State 
patrols, operators of filling stations, the guards and guides in the 
State Capitol. There were new opportunities for observing the 
courtesy of officials and business people ami for being courteous 
in return. There were many incidents and questions which would 
send the boys and girls to their books for more inform'^’ “ 
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honi6. Their home environment was indeed becominsf wider and 
more significant 

The school camp.— In many places provision has been made for 
children to have some experience in camping. Usually this has 
been in the summer. As a rule nonschool agencies have provided 
opportunities for camping experience. It has seldom reached a 
large percentage of the children. In 1946 about 6 percent of the 
girls and boys enrolled in public and private schools in the United 
States had had some type of camp experience. “ j 

More recently a few schools are including a week or two in 
camp in the regular curriculum for every child before he leaves 
the elementary school. Although the programs have a similar 
framework, the experiences of individuals and of separate groups 
are different. Camp Hi Hill, for example, where the children of 
the Long Beach schools get their camping experience, is located 
in Angeles National Forest, a 3-liour ride from Long Beach. There 
boys and girls have opportunity to observe trees and birds and 
streams, mountain sunsets, rock formations. They discuss the 
variation of vegetation at different altitudes and on northern and 
southern. slopes. They visit the ranger sUUon and gain under- 
standing of the fire lanes and lookout tower. 

The camp activities vary with the topography and conservaUon 
needs and the plants and animals of the region. The pupils also 
have the experience of planning their camp, living together, and 
of being responsible for the chores necessary to keeping their 
camp a good place to live in while they are there. 

The travel experiences just described — visiting places around 
home, getting better acquainted with the home county, travelings 
to a larger city, traveling to parks, seeing places of government, 
and having camping experience— have been like windows of the 
community through which children get their first glimpses of an 
outside world. The children who participated made the first steps 
between their local environment and the outside. They made 
friends with new people. They learned ihat other people, too, 
want to be kind and helpful. • They looked at other peope’s ways 
of doing things and made comparisons. Things that had so far 
been just part of the world in books bec;ame a part of a real world 
—their own. ' Such knowledge gives life to what books say. 

In some instances boys and girls who traveled beyond their 
communi ty found opportunity to share with the people at home 
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intereating. phasai of their experience. On their trip some wrote 
post cards to their friends and families. Back at school they gave 
talks to griHips of children who had not taken the trip. They 
wrote travel news for toe school paper. Their experiences gave 
them a lasting interest ia what they had seen. 

. Travel experiences must be prepared for and planned ap- 
propriately for every separate place to be visited. What is there 
of importance to visit nearby? Will a trip help the boys and girls 
solve problems important to them? These questions must be 
^considered in deciding whether to take a trip. 

f» Heilt* mmS Nmtritimm AetivtOea 

With the moveRaent toward making good healto a way of liv- 
ing rather th a n a subject of instractioiL many schools work out 




CUMna la New feric ham tka valaa af mOk, 
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programs ^t fit local situations or are partially based on local 
rather than i^eral np«is. Aram of emphasis here include: 
Food and nutrition, recreation, relaxation, sleep, clean and sani- 
tary environment^ and safe and happy liv ing . 
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A Spanish-spe&king school'* in San Marcos, Texas, gave par- 
ticular attention to a school-community health program, begin- 
ning with a health-screening test of all children in the school. 
Signs of malnutrition in many of the children led the school staff 
to develop a school-garden project and hot lunch. Staff-parent 
meetings after school were means of helping the parents to be- 
come cognizant of the children’s nutrition needs and to become 
acquainted with ways of meeting them with proper diets from 
foods available in the United States in home gardens and neighbor- 
hood stores. Helping prepare the school lunches was a further 
means of mothers’ learning more‘about good diets in the United 
States, particularly about the foods available in the locality. 

In Denver, Colo., as a sixth-grade class was planning its health 
program, someone suggested that they study the value of balanced 
meals. 

“What’s the use studying about balanced meals 7“ asked one 
pupil, ’“rhe people around hdre haven’t enough money for 
balanced meals.’’ 

“My mother^ns vegetable” said a girl. “She gets them from 
Grandfather’s farm. They don’t cost anything.’’ 

“Mother taught me how to can strawberries,’’ said another girl. 
“Maybe we can think of ways to improve our meals without 
having to spend extra money. Would you like us to talk about it 7“ 
The children mentioned things to do. A number of children 
said they could pick fruit and' get vegetables from nearby 
They would harvest them on shares. They could can or preserve 
the food in school and use it for school lunches. 

’“rhen we would have more nearly balanced lunchra, even if 
we couldn’t have balanced dinner or breakfast.’’ 

Still, sugar and spices were needed to prowrve the food. The 
children had to have kettles to cook it in and jars to keep it. Some 
of the parents donated jarS; Kettl«i were borrowed from homes 
and restaurants. Parents as well as children were interested in 
the projecL Children in the five lower grades frequently asked 
questions atout what was going on in the sixth grade. Everyone 
set to work. In a short time in the school store room was a supply 
of easily prepared fruits and v^retabies. 

Someone proposed a series of demonstration breakfasts and 
luncheons. Parents and representatives from the other grades 
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were invited. Usually before the Ruests w^nt home they found 
themselves discussing ways to balance a day's meals. Some 
learned for the hrst time that a breakfast of apple or tomato 
juice and hot com meal cereal with milk was better than the 
breakfast of bread, black coffee, and left-overs, the customary 
breakfast in that community. All learned the value of a luncheon 
of tomato, potato, or split pea soup, bread, butter, carrot sticks 
or green endive, salad, and apple sauce. They learned that all 
these could be grown at home. The children made a cookbook. 
In it they put recipes, menus, and cooking information. 

As a result of the activity, some of the homes were made more 
attractive. Parents as well as the children got new ideas to aid 
them in having better tasting, better prepared, and more nutri- 
tious meals. Together they learned that food makes a difference 
in the way people look and feel. Pupils, teachers, and parents 
learned more about how to work together. 

CImm mmd S mt ^tm r i t Iti aimrfiMf ■ 

When teachers and children become conscious of their environ- 
ment, the schoolhouse and classrooms usually are the first places 
to get critical inspection. In a West Virginia school,'* beginning 
a program for better living, the older pupils took the leadership 
in making the school building aiid grounds more attractive, clean, 
and sanitary and in keeping them so. As they looked at the 
change pupils and staff decided that a clean and healthful school 
was not enough. They saw that the help and cooperation of the 
community would have to be enlisted if the children’s problems and 
needs were to be met adequately. A study of the community was 
planned in the following general areas : 

G«netal naturs of the community. 

Population charactoristica, population raobility, siu of families. 

Charaetaristica of dwellings. 

Edueational and cultural status of families. 

Family mambersbip in community organisations and elsewhere. 

Pupil participation in activities outside the school. 

School-parent relationships. 

In the survey there was work for every- teacher and every 
grade. As facts were gathered they were used in the school 
activiti^. The subject fields used moat were reading and health. 
The survey enabled the community to know more about the school. 

C mB o dt m Imprm nt It* Cprrinhnm, WMSiactoa, O. C.. F*dn«i Saourity Ascner. Otkm of 
CdoMiio*. DirMoa of BosocnUrr ud SoooMUnr SehoiSi. 1S4S. SS p. <Now SsMtprteot is 
EdaMtioa Borko). 
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Whtn the time came, the people were better prepared to take part 
in a general campaign for community improvement. 

Take the water situation in a small village in Colorado a few 
years ago. Water for the village had to be carried from a spring 
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above the village. There waa no plunabing in the village, no auto- 
matic sewage diapoeal. The burd« merely of carrying drinking 
water waa great The dangers of diaeaae from an open source at 
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the spring and from lack of sanitation were serious. Here was 
a problem which certain citizens dtnrided to do something about. 
Couldn’t the water from the spring be piped into the village? 
Labor of carrying water would be eliminated and more water 
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would to some extent improve sanitation. Help in studying the 
situation was soujgrht from Government specialists. A study of 
the amount of water to be obtained was made by the upper grades 
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of the school. Eventually a supply of' water was piped into the 
town. » 

In the same vicinity were other problems connected with lack 
of water. In some villages, the sources of water were the run- 
ning streams, irrigation ditches, and open wells. In certain 
schools there was no drinking water. Pupils carried water from 
home or drank from ditches. After teachers and children studied 
the importance of good water, mechanical water containers- were 
purchased for some of the schools. Two of the open wells were 
covered.*® 

Other examples of experiences in which children have made 
their surroundings' more sanitary and more livable include a study 
of sewage in York, Pa.; mosquito elimination in Petersburg; 
W. Va. ; more restrooms in Petersburg; Greening and rat-proof- 
ing homes in Hillsboro, N. C. 

KerretMon, mt^mxmtirnn. Sleep 

Learning how to have recreation and fun where one lives is a 
part of the education curriculum today. Sometimes the cur- 
riculum needs to be adjusted to improve the children’s recreation 
in school as well as out of school. If the recreation provided in 
school is the kind of fun that the children like to engage in out of 
school, so mu<;h the better. Much depends on the plan. 

In an Alabama town the older elementary school pupils and 
high-school pupils needed something more satisfying than stand- 
ing about in small groups in school or getting together on street 
corners or in drugstores after school Square dances were sug- 
gested for both elementary and secondary groups in the high 
.school, but for a time, interest in them lagged because many of the 
children didn t know how to do square dancing. One of the' girls 
said that they needed a dancing teacher, and the result was Uiat 
a teacher was employed and a period was set a^de during the 
school day in which children of the upper elementary levels and 
of the high school could learn to dance. In this way all learned 
to dance. Some of the shy and quiet boys and girls became the 
most graceful dancers. To save the expense of a hired caller, 
boys and girls of junior high school learned to call the dances. 
Country dances of the ccMtimuni^ Were used.' 

In other cominunities children ahd'yqung people organize skiing 
or skating parties. A sixth grade in ^i^e elementary school or- 
ganized a Club for Coastej^. A young* iadrl who lives in a city 
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suburb has a ping pong set and the family has a large-sized base- 
ment. After school or on Saturday young people gather to work 
for greater skill in the fascinating game. In the country, young- 
sters love horseback riding. Hobbies and handicrafts are fun. 
They are more than that, because they afford a release for emo- 
tions. If such recreations are not provide by the families or 
community clubs, the school should provide opportunities for the 
children to take part in them, according to the resources of the 
community. 

In addition to recreation and fun of the kinds just illustrated, 
children need short opportunities to relax during the day. Some- 
times a change of activity is all that is necessary, say from library 
work to handicrafts. Other times boys and girls should have 
something more active. A song in which all take part may help^ 
a group of children to relax. Listening to quiet music is also an 
aidf to^ relaxation.’* Very young children need a period in the 
afternoon in which to sleep if .they can. In large schools where 
young children often have to wait long for school busses, sleep 
or relaxation is provided when needed. 

The schooTs responsibility for helping children learn how to 
have adequate fun and recrMtion would have justified the fore- 
going activities. But the children learned more.* They increased 
their ability to plan t<^gether. They made social contacts. They 
had outlets for artistie expression. In some of the activities there 
were business experiences. Selection of such activities as those 
just described soroeHmes depends on what kind of recreation the 
community will accept What the children do before and after 
school may make a difference too. Recreation, fun, and relaxa- 
tion are different when adapted to the needs of gir|^ and boys 
where they live. * 

) 

8mtm MMl Mmpp w iietat 

A certain copimunity that experiments with a health program 
to satisfy its own requirements began with a school health clinic 
first assisted by the American Red Cross. One aim of the clinic 
was to give the children experience and skill in first aid. School 
pupils helped to keep the clinic open at stated hours and to inform 
> the community about its services. 

' The 4 schools of an Arkansas city recently undertook to provide 
facts for safety education through a study of accidents in the 
community. The study was carried on for a ye^*-' Sixty-three 

** Sm «Im: Th4 SUm BtAfteU to lh» C«rH*«tom. W —hto gta*. U. B. OnT«r»— I PrtoW 
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accidents were reported; 18 had occurred at school, 6 on the way 
to and from school, 36 in homes, 6 elsewhere. 

The boys and girls computed the number of days which all the 
children lost because of the accidents~112H days, more than 6 
months of school for one child. They decided to carry on a safety 
campaign. They displayed posters they had made in shops. They, 
wrote-bulletins hnd distributed them in the homes, urging elimina- 
tion of hazards to ^safety. In each of the schools a safety patrol 
was organized.*’ 



CMTMtjr. Tar* ftMk IWUiii, r«*. Sfc 
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Children in • neighb«rhood of many enltnral bnckgroaada aro i— r»t»y to Moo 

together in peace. 

In an Iowa town the schools were asked to help combat Malta 
fever in the town and vicinity. Junior high school children helped 
doctoi^k by doing such things as sterilizing needles and t-e fri n g over 
some of the care of blood specimens. They telephoned to let 
people know when to come for tests. Along with these activities 
the children made a study of ways of making the milk supply of 
the town safer. They planned programs and bulletins to give the’' 
information to students in other, classes. Learning the ways of 
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safe living is a large part of the curriculum, including habit as 
weH as knowledge, adapted to the place where one lives. 

in S m ei m t mnd Civic Service mnd VnderBtmi%4Hn§ 

Children learn to be thoughtful and understanding citizens 
through taking part in civic life. Not just to follow orders, but 
to think, to understand, and to act with due regard tor the com- 
mon good are commonly accepted goals of American citizenship 
A citizen cooperates in planning what is good for the group. He 
accepts responsibility. Teachers help their children get experi- 
ences that improve their abilities to 'perform such duties well. The 
experiences vary with communities. 

Wkm Fmmptm Bmlmmg im BtitmrmU CmlimnU vr Rmeimi Crmmpa , 

In many American cities, people are of different races, culture, 
and creeds. In order that aU may work together for the common 
good, many schools help the children carry on activities or enter- 
prises in which they can work with the people of other groups 
and thereby gain wider understanding of one another. 

In York, Pa., for example, from the kindergarten through the 
high school, the public schools cooperate with the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews and the local city Round Table in 
the observance of Brotherhood Week. Basketball «nd baseball 
teams invite players regardless of race or creed. School equip- 
ment and facilities are shared equally. A summer camp is avail- 
able to children of all creeds and nolors. 

In classes and other working groups children talk and study 
about boys and girls of other lands, of other races, and of other 
beliefs. They learn their songs, enjoy their stories, look at pic- 
tures of their national activities. Much is made of the beliefs of 
Washington and Lincoln and of their regard for the people of all 
races. To expr^ their ideas on the matter of brotherhood, chil- 
dren make statements and write recommendations for their year- 
books and school papers. They locdc up article in newspapers 
and magazines, which show what people are doing about human 
relations. Th^ appraise their pracUca of democracy. 

Staff cmnments give evidmice t^t the program has value. 

*The splendid way the basketball team at tim Williaih Penn 
High School along, and tiie way aU the pupils h<mor tiieir 
Negro players along with the others is one of the fine outcomes 
<ff the Brotherhood imogram," i a principal. 


**Peoide are beemning amfre E erhood conscious. Pec^e of 
dtfmrent races and o*eeds appear t<«eth« in public without 
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communication and transportation, and a resulting complex 
. economy we are more interdependent. Churches seems to be more 
broadminded, too.” These were results mentioned by an UDoer- 
grade teacher. 

A teacher of the middle grades said : 'Teachers’ exchange ma- 
terials, not only between countriM, but within our country, such 
• as between schools in Pennsylvania and Georgia, are helpful in 
developing understanding." 

A certain neighborhood in Hammond, Ind., in which people of 
different nationalities live, gave an international emphasis to the 
Christmas festivities. Boys, girls, and adults planned activities 
around the way Christmas is observed in different countries. 
Each grade chose a country for emphasfs, sang its songs, told 
its stories, wore the costumes of its festive occasions, “ ate its 
characteristic food. All grades worked together to carry out a 
central theme in decorating corridors and classrooms. Some 
classes went to a neighboring city to visit a museum that was 
^ featuring the ways of many countaies in the decoration of Chri^ 
mas trees. In the program as a whole, special attention was givra 
to the Christmas customs of the countries represented by the 
families of the community. Adults who had originally lived in 
forei^ countrieSf or who had traveled in different eountrieii, were 
asked to come to school and help the children with the information 
they needed. For the community part of their activity, the boys 
and girls planned a nativity scene for the neighborhood square. 

The school cooperated with adult groups in several eveniiig 
programs, beginning with a U«e-lighting ceremony. Throng 
newspaper and radio announcements other communities were 
invited to a^nd and to participate. This neighborhood observ- 
ance of Christmas was so satisfying that the project' was undm*- 

taken the next year as a city-wide enterprise with all schools tak- 
ing part. 

Where children are concerned, there are no international or 
mial barriers. Not, "Are you black, or white, or American T’ 
but "Can you catch, or pitch, or hitr is the requisite for member- 
ahip m the boys’ basebaU team. International understanding may 
b^n in the vacant lot or in a neighbor’s pasture where tiiere is a 
hill for coasting or skiing. It is up to the school to find Ih what 
ways the curriculum can enrich the desirable experiences that am 
characteristic of tile localily. 

CMIMi aMi Adoim Tegseber 

^No two oommunitijM are exactly the same In the ways in which 
children and adults get together aqd learn to understand each" 
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other. One small school in New York State invites two visitors 
from the community to one lunch period a week. The aim is for 
the boys and girls and the adults to get acquaintcfd. Parents tell of 
experience they had as children, at school. The children tell of 
interesting activities they carry on today. Affairs of the school 
and community are the main topics of conversation. 

In a neighborhood school in a Pennsylvania city, mothers drive 
the children of the neighborhood to school, takiilg turns, partly to 
relieve one another and partly to get^urquainted with their chil- 
dren's playmates and with the teacher and the activities of the 
school. 

' A second grade in one city elementary school turned a formal 
course-of-study unit on community helpers into' a new and fresh 
activity adapted to their own community. Teacher and children 
planned their together. Arrangements were made for the 
children to get acquainted with their postmeli, firemen, and police- . 
men. The children talked to these people and looked at their 
stars or other insignia on their uniforms. They asked the post- 
man how they could help him, and he told them how important it 
was to addresa letters carefully. They visited the post office, 
mailed letters, and saw how the mail was sorted and put into boxes 
or sent on its way out of the city. The children now know the 
names of some of these city employees and speak^to them by 
name. They developed understanding and appreciation of how a ' 
well-organized city really served the people, including boys and 
girls in school. 


A Mehmmi tmd it» 


A midwestem city reported a gardening activity by the chil- 
.dren of a certain school. A baker^was located next door to the 
school, and the^ baker was such, a lover of flowers and birds t^t 
he kept a garden bade of his bakery adjoining the school grounds. 
Thte garden was wdl kept and lovely. It attracted many kinds of 
bir^ The children often stopped to listen to songs and calls of the 
birds and to be curious about unusual plants. 

Later tiie baker died. The family moved away. Yard and 
garden were neglected, making an ugly spot in the neighborhood. 
So gr^t was the change that the Ix^s and girls and their teachers 
were concerned about the .iituation and wanted to" do something. 
ArrMgements were made for the school children to take charge 
of tte garden. 

f The children ordered seed catalogs and bulletins and spent many 
hours reading them. They formed committees for planning and 
woric. There was satisfaction as well as real learning in restoring 
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orderliness and life and beauty to a yard and garden which once 
had been a beauty spot. When beets and tomatoes and a few 
other vegetables were harvested and turned over to the home arts 
class in the sixth grade for canning for the school lunch, there 
was rejoicing in the school and satisfaction in the neighborhood. 

The third year the property was sold and a 'building put up In 
its place. The children s interest in gardens continued,' however, 
and som^ planned home gardens. 

An article** on school improvement Reports that getting a bet- 
ter school made a neighborhood a more desirable place to live. 

In the yard, gullies where there should be grass, no shrubs, an 
unpainted ugly building ^ In school, a take-the-next-ten- 

pages cui’riculum .... A community where fields could not 
be used because of gullies like those in the schoolground. . . . 
^ What- kind of curriculum for such an environment? 

There were opportunities for the children to cooperate in clean- 
ing up and painting the schoolhouse and getting the seats loose, 
to learn^to like and to have order, to grow into appreciation of 
clean inU attractive surroundings, to make an old storage room 
^ into a c^Oak-room, another into an office. These and other experi- 
ences in working together became an important part of the cur- 
riculum when teacher and children tackled the problem. 

In addition, opportunities arose for boys and girls and their 
parents to study the shortcomings o^ the community— its needs 
for more productive soil and more profitable crops. One result is 
.that the schoolyard is beginning to be trim and attractive with 
grass, young. trees, and shrubs. Another is that many of the 
homes in the community now have electricity. 

These things have come about because the school children set 
to work on a curriculum to meet the needs of their neighborhood. 
Now the school and the community are better places for today’s 
children to Uve and learn in. Best result of' all is, as stated on 
page S3, boys and girls through real-life activity are doing some- 
thing to make life better, richer, more interesting. They have had 
a taste of self-reliance. 

VmJttrrtmmMmt tkm Vatee mt CMe fifrsrsmwH 

“Why don’t we study »bout sewage T’ suggested a sixth-grade 
Imy in York, Pa-, as the class made plans to start a new activity. 
“We've been wondering where waste and water finally go.” 

111 * 1 ^^ Mt 
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The children could not imagine what could become of such a 
' large volume of water and matter. *• Together the boys and girls 
and. their teacher talked over (>osaibilities of such a study. When 
the questions, suggestions, and problems were all considered, the 
group was pretty well launched on a study of York’s se\^^ge 
system. 

A trip to the York sewage plant was one of the first activities. 
On the way the teacher noted material and subjects for a dozen 
sitlteauent studies of interest to the children. A steel-girdered 
pver the four-lane tfaflUc excited considerable interest 
There was a building with the sign,*‘State Armory.” They saw 
a sewing factory, a flour mill, full and important -country barns, 
“fields turning green, trees burgeoning with buds, birds calling 
their first <»pring notes, farm vehicles of unfamiliar patterns, hills, 
windmills, signs.” But such things were reserved for “future 
reference.” ’ 

The children’s first impression of the sewage plant was that of 
a rich man’s estate: Beautiful lawns, shrubs, flower beds, trees. 
Everything showed the work of a skillful landscape gardener 
and soil conservationist. There was no odor, no garbage, no 
disorder. 

, Inside the plant, much was told the children — new facts, new 
ideas, new. words. But they were a little disappointed. Not much 
of what was told them had meaning for them. The teacher saw 
the difficulty. They had not brought to their visit enough well- 
defined questions. 

Yet the children were interested. Back at school they took a 
- new start. Committees were formed. *1710 boys and girls read 
books and other referenced. By the time a second trip to the 
plant could be planned, the group was better organized. Com- 
mittees and individuals had become responsible for certain ques- 
tions. After the second visit, they returned to school with the 
facts they needed to complete the study. 

And what were the results? The children Had made progress 
toward the civic understanding which they needed to He alert 
citizens of York. They had learned what a great amount of labor 
an<j knowledge and money was involved in making and keeping 
York a healthy place in which to live. 

in fnore general terms of better social living,' the bo;^ and girls 
'had become more sensitive to their environment. They had more 
knowledge of city sanitation, and were thus better equipped to 
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vote intelligently later. They drew conclusions about the wortli 
of scientific sewage disposal in terms of what the people of York 
were paying — 2 Vi cents of every tax dollar was spent on sew’age. 

Many more civic services than those reported in this section are 
performed by boys and girls. Children today are active citizens. 
They should have encouragement in their civic activities. 

Im FmmU^ tAviu§ 

Some schools enrich home life. Children's experiences are dif- 
ferent because home and family situations vary in different com- 
munities, cultures, and income levels. 

Curriculum activities in home and family living include experi- 
ences with young children; selecting, using, and taking care of 
clothes; housekeeping and homemaking; budgeting, earning, and 
using money. Problems selected are the kind that are interesting 
to children of the elementary school. 

VmdmrtmmMmg ChUdrmu 

Useful preparation for teaching and guiding the younger boys 
and girls is real experience with young children. Some schools 
sponsor this kind of learning. 

In small communities, as^n Centreville, Va., for example, chil- 
dren of 10 to 12 years may get experience helping teachers who 
work with kindergarten or first grade. Sometimes they help the 
teacher take the little ones on short trips. They help the yoMger 
children select and play phonograph r^ordings, select their lunch 
or make toys, play, take their rest, put on their wraps. They read 
stories to the younger children. They help Vhcm select picture 
books. This opportunity to work with the younger children helps 
some older children gain needed poise and security and the feeling 
that they have something of worth to contribute to the sdiool. 

Certain schools in addition to providing for appropriate experi- 
ences within the school sponsor work with young boys and girls as 
part of out-of-school learning for the older children. Teachers 
arrange for committees, groups, or entire classes to visit homes 
in the neighborhood where there are very young children. There 
they talk with the mother and .observe her feed the baby or give it 
a bath. They .compare their observations with those which they 
made in other places either as groups or individuals. Such experi- 
ences are easier for th^^ghool to sponsor in a neighborhood where 
homes are near the school. * 

Supervision of pupils’ experience with young children is as- 
signed to teachers ih different teaching fields. In Philadelphia, 
classroom teachers undertake the jol^ with the help of a specialist 
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in home economics education who serves as consultant. Similar 
plans are reported for a few other cities. 

From Illinois comes a report that older ^rls in an elementary 
school as well as in a high school are getting experiences with 
young children through the cooperation of the home arts teacher 
and the teacher of young deaf children. Each older girl arrives 
in tiine to help the teacher get the younger pupib ready for work 
one rfjorning a week. She observes the teacher’s way with the 
children as she helps them with their wraps and in the lavatory. 
She serves the midnforning lunch and assists the teacher during 
playtime. 

In one-teacher schools older pupils can have opportunities to 
aid and guide younger ones. The rural kindergarten discussed 
on page 9 is an example. •' 

A certain Washington, D. C.w classroom has an ungraded class- 
room for blind boys and girls 6f different ages and grades. In 
this classroom much is made of the children's opportunities to 
help those younger. As a result, the pupils improve in their social 
abilities as well as in their studies. 

Bulletins and pamphlets areji>eing published by education de- 
partments and other sources to help schools teach the pupils how 
to guide and care for young children. The State Department-of 
Education of Alabama in Education for Home and Family 
ing*^ for example, suggests experiences in "Family Livjng and 
Sharing in the Care of Children," which schools can provide for 
eighth grades. The boys and girls and their teachers are helped 
to make the most of their experiences with young children in their 
homes, school, and home neighborhoods. 

So many children from 10 to 12 are Jindertaking the responsi- 
bility of baby sitting that some attention to the experience may 
well be given in school. The Indiana State Board of Health and 
the Indiana Department of Public Instruction have published a 
bulletin .entitled, Sitting Pretty: A Manual for Baby Sittere** 
which is in languARe simple enough for children of 10 to 12 years. 
It discusses ways of understandii^r and caring for young children, 
gives suggestions for telling stories, helping young children with 
crafts and games, guarding their health and safety. ^ 

A great deal might be said for the importance of such experi- 
ences with young children as those just described. In general, 
older boys and girls in this way are helped to develop leadership 
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qualities, poise, and security. The younger children are helped 
over hard places at times when the teacher is busy with other 
tasks. The school takes on more of the qualities of a good home. 

mmd TmkUt^. Car# af Clthma 

The right kind of clothe makes a difference in a child's develop- 
ment Every chi/d wants to be dressed the way the other children 
are. For some famlli^ this desire may create a problem because 
they do not have enough income to permit the children to have all 
they want Children are aided in making the adjustment required 
if they are helped in school to consider the clolhes problem in the 
family budget 

Here are some things that schools have done in selecting clothea 
A sixth-grade class sometimes went shopping, and those who could 
bought some things they needed. Careful preparation had been 
made before the trip so that those who did the buying and the 
others, too, had some standards of selection, sqch as fit style, 
wearing qualities, cost. When children could not go on a shopping 
trip, arrangements were made for certain articles to be brought 
to the school. In this way the children had something concrete 
to which to apply their standards. 

The care of clothes is important. A fourth- and flfthwgrade 
group learn^ how to wash and press simple clothes. Some schools 
help the children to build kits for the repair and care of shoes. 
Children learn best ways of sewing buttons on or mending holes 
and tears. They arrange for hangers for their garments in school. 
They learn how to clean soiled places in garments. When pupils 
study textiles in school, they also learn some of the principles of 
good laundering, including the use of detergents, starch, and 
bluing. They learn the qualities of different kinds of materials 
and the care needed by each.** 

One school learned through an inquiry that the children had a 
large part in selecting their shoes. Parents of course took the 
children along when shoes were bought. Some of the teachers 
arranged to help the pupils learn how, shoes ought to fit** 

For everyday activities of this kind children need to refer to 
bulletins, catalog, newspaper advertisements, and price lists. 
They gain facility in locating the information they need as weD 
in using it They form the habit of giving attention to their 
clothes and of being as well dressed as possible at a cost they can 
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afford. They develop poise and keenness in buying the kind of 
things that children need. They use what they learn in the place 
here they* live. 

Children from 10 to 12 years usually have some household chores 
to do. After the newness worn off and the skills have been 
learned, children become tired of such tasks. They may have little 
part in planning, in selecting ornaments, and . in ‘decorating, yet 
these are some of the things that make housework interesting. 
When tasks are undertaken at school and children help plan, 
interest and meaning are added. Children use local materials in 
making things. They are helped to use with safety and efficiency 
the kinds of equipment in the neighborhood. 



i 
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Older pupils discuss income levels in the community and their- 
relation to housing. They learn to plan improvement of housing 
at the level of iz^mne in which n^t of the children’s homes are. . 
Older pupils also considw the costs of housing and housekeeping 
facilities and of improved housing where they live. 

In Alarka School, SWain County, N. C^ a school-community 
Ifoject has aroused keen interest in the Home Makers Club, 
organized with the hdp of .cooperative mothers. The club -meets 
once a month. It is divided into two groups^ one for needlework 
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and the other for atencilin^, crocheting, or other decoratinff. The 
instruction which the girls receive is suiUble for their own par- 
ticular community. The things they make are useful in their own 
houses. 

Almost everybody in Alarka community had a supply of oil 
lamps because electjucjtj^ad only recently been introduced. Some 
of these were very attractive. The boys of the school converted 
the best looking ones into electric lamps. The converted lamps 
looked so pretty that many adults in the community became inter- 
ested. At the present time, many oil lamps are being made into 
attractive electric flxtur^ at small cost The carry-over of the 
school children s activities to the home brought, beauty into the 
familiesi akill in electric wiring, care of electric appliances, and 
famUy cooMration in' laming. 

Stimula^h and^epc^ragement in Alarka School made the boys 
and girls eager to learn about the ways of living now open to 
them. Electricity brought radios, nsir kinds of ranges, electric 
irons and cooking utensils, washing mschijijsiL’ pumps, and bath- 
rooms to many families who had never had these things. The 
pupils formed the habit of reading bulletins and magatines, con- 
sulting i^taloi^ comparing prices, and making plans for buying. 

Providing for fami^ recreaUon is s part of hom«naking. The 
experience U good for boys and girla In a country neighborhood 
in Iowa, parents, children, and teacher pUmned together for eve- 
nings of fun St home. The famiUes trying the experiment ar- 
ranged to have one eve^ng »ch week for parents and children to 
enjoy things together. The children made note of the phonc^raph 
records the whole family enjoyed. In school the pupils learned 
games that family members might enjoy together. The children 
were helped to prepare simple refreshments such as popcorn and 
taffy. Remembering family birthdays and making suitable gifts 
were part of the fun families eng^r^ in. The same schodT later 
made a survey of favorite family games and recreations. 

Hoping the home a safe place to live and work is a part of home- 
making which children find interesting and useful. Activitim 
of this kind must be planned to meet specific needa Children who 
live in city suburbs or in small towns have cerWn opportunities 
for developing safe ways of living. Those who live in apartraenU 
have different opportunities. Those who live on farms ha^ oppor- 
tunities 'indoors and out of doors.*^ 
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The housfkeepinir and homemakin^ activities jilst ■‘described 
are different in different plac^ They contain varied opportuni- 
tiei for children to make their everyday t-awWii and experiences 
more meaningful. Boys and girla have discuaaiona, share experi- 
ences, try new ideas. They read for new facts. They get informa- 
tion over the radio and try it for usefulness in their own homes. 
They read reviews of new books and look at advertising pictures. 

Bmrtdmg, mmdVMimg Km m mw 

In the home come children’s first economic experiences. From 
their father they may receive an allowance — money presumably 
to be spent as they wish. With their mother they go shopping. 
They see advertisements — show windows, tempting cartons, and ’ 
comic pictures on cereal boxM, toy-sized automobiles. In the 
family with a monthly income, wage, or salary, children gain their 
first idea of money as a possible maker or breaker of harmony ; of 
money as something to be shared, bud^ted, and us^ for the good 
of the family group. Closely related to a childls hdme and local 
environment are the ways he learns to use his money 

In the rural home, especially in the home of the faimThwner, 
there is not apt to be a monthly income. The family receives its 
in<v»me when crops or stock are sold. Money is earned through 
prx'diicing or through giving service. In the home the country 
child early learns what it is to produce a crop or animal for sale. 
He early begins, not to receive an^income, but to earn one. 

Ruth Wood Qa^an aptly compares the economic experiences o^, 
the child in the country with those of the child who lives in the' 
city.** The country child, his income earned, spends it in a small 
town or through a mail order house. Opportunities to select are 
limited. Since he receives his money at irregular intervals, bud- 
geting before spending is essential. 

A fifth grade in a city school put into their study of their com- 
munity and its services some experience in using its services. 
For example, when thejr studied the farmers’ market, they visited 
the market and talked^ about costs and prices with farmers who 
brought produce to the market to be sold. They saw cabbage, 
beans, watermelons, and potatoes being unloaded froin the trucks. 
The teacher later arranged with parents for some of the children 
to do a bit of popping for the family. This required a second visit 
to the market, cooperative planning, practical arithmetic, and 
discussion of shopping etiquette. Family budgets were discussed. 
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earninr Money. 


Selection of the things one buys** often depends on where one 
Jives. In one school sixth-grade pupils planned wardrobes, with 
especial a^ntlon to clothes which should be suitable for them to 
wear to s chool. The children jearned the cost of articles by looking 
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at a mail-ordez; cataleg and talking with a storekeeper in the 
neighborhood. When the children added up the costs of the gar- 
ments they wanted, some of them saw that their family budgets 
would not permit them to have what they wished. They revised 
their plans to include fewer and less expensive clothes. 

Studying- the vdlues of different ^rpes of goods for ■*the use one 
wants of them or for the money one has to pay is part of a wise 
use of money. A third grade in a California school fell into con- 
versation about the price of oranges one day. They wondered 
whether it was best to buy the small, medium, or large size for 
juice. They bought six oranges of each size sold in the neighbor- 
hood store, squeezed out the juice and weighed it They computed 
the price per ounce and then made comparisons. The medium 
size was b^t for the money, the children concluded.** 

Through activities carried on in the stores and shops where 
they live, girls and boys learn most about selecting the purchases 
they need. They learn to budgeh the money they have to spend 
and to buy the things that will have best value for them. Through 
close cooperation with the home, they learn how families ran plan 
together and that each must work for the best life of the entire 
family. 

-Ways of buying vary with communities. Children who live in 
certain types of country communities need help in learning to 
buy and sell in groups. Therefore some schools include in the 
curriculum a study of cooperatives. Through appropriate cur- 
riculum activities, boys and girls get the experience of working 
with their classmates and of cooperating with the community, as 
in the case of the children in a one-room school where it was 
arranged for the pupils to buy and sell pencils, papers, and paints 
^^cooperatively and for them to extend this service to parents who 
wished to get such supplies at the school. 

In learning to plan with the family, country children need help 
in understanding about planning ahead and buying in large quan- 
tities when desirable. On the farm there are places to store sur- 
plus supplies so that the family may save the expense of frequent 
trips to town and also economize by means of quantity buying. 

Some rural schools provide special guidance to childrep in 
learning how to build their income in ways adapted to their com- 
munity. This helps tHe children to get a feeling 'of independence 
and self-reliance. In the country there are income-building oppor- 
tunities in raising livestock or crops for sale. Pupils learn how 
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and Other coats and sell their products at a 

^ BuilHin fair-sized incomes in such ways, 

of fhi f ^ their o^ income through raising and selling-products 
of the farm provides opportunities for children who live on farms 
to UM the services of the economic system. For the management 
and investment of money, banks, United States Savings Bonds 

oHiv^t^^r^^ additional property or new cropi! 

or livestock are convenient Guidance in the use of such service 
s g^ experience for children and young people. 

bov« consideration the economic needs of 

y and girls in the place where they live, as in the illustrations 
JnHiw opportunities are available to help the children 

different places get the type of experience they need for becom- 
^more skillful in their use of the Nation’s economic system. 
The more closely the curriculum can be related to the children’s 

will be the learning which they achieve. 



.Leads in Curriculum Building 

There woe a child went forth every day, 

And the first object that he looked upon, that object 
he became, 

And that object became part of him for the day or a 
certain part of the day. 

Or for many years or stretching cycles of years.' 

HOW ARE CURRICULUMS built to fit children’s ways of life 
in different places? Teacher and pupils work side by side. The 
teacher is the master builder. If her knowledge and training have 
prepared her as they should, she has three kinds of abilities. 
First, she can understand children. Secoild; she knows how to 
study and understand their environment. Third, she is familiar 
with many types of learning materials and knows how to select 
those which are of real use to the boys and girls. 

The chief purpcMe of this chapter is to suggest leads that might 
kive rise to desirable experiences for the children. Development 
of such experiences is for the most part left to the teacher. 

ijessdt im CmrrUssimm Are F m mmi 
lis ChtMrem'e FereesuU Needa 

Children’s personal needs are similar, but they are met in differ- 
ent ways. Modem curriculum experiences, functional or academic, 
take into account the physical and emotional differences of boys 
and girls along with the environment and its resources. 

All children have certain physical and emotional requirements. 
They require freedom from sickness, wholesome growth, balanced 
functioning of the bodily organs. They must have emotional 
balance to keep them in good health. If the soil of a region is 
impoverished, the food plants it raises haVe less of the life-giving 
^'alities needed for hupian development If the drinking water 
has too little fluorine, the teeth of the children who drink it may 
be poor. If the water of a place lacks iodine, the people who live 
there may have an miotional Imbalance to be compensated for. 
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Every child wants recognition as a person. Inside himself he 
wishes to have what he does approved by the other children. He 
must fed that his playmates like him. He should understand that 
he 18 valued by^his parents and by his brothers and sistera More 
than that, he should be able to feel that his family has recogniUon 
to the ne^hborho^ or community. Knowing that the culture 
into which he an^ his family were bom is valuable in the world’s 
group of cultures ihelps give him confidence. IsolaUon, wealth or 
o^ership, occupation, education, race, region 

factors in his social and cultural status, and 
should be compen^ted for or recognised. 

Every child shofuld have a feeling of security. Feeling that he 
Won^ to his grOMp and will be loved no matter what happens 
helps him f^ secu^ There should be someone with whom he 
^ diMuss his problems. In solving them he shotfld have the 
tond of guidance that takes into consideraUon the community and 
home as well as the child himself. - 

But^Jtoough dl boys and girls have such common requirements 
or well-balanced personalities, the requirements must be met in 

®**^^«*’* learning experiences be so 
selected and organized that through them these personal require- 
ments are met in the place where he lives? Suitable i^ationships 
among pupils, teachers, and parents in whatever experiences are 
selected are s^etimes the answer. But there personal re- 
quirements which can be handled by wise selection of activities 
in the curriculum. 

li^bel is unlmppr and sensitive because her family is one of the 
Spanish-speaking families in the community with many pf the 
home ways of the Spanish-American culture. Isabel feels that 
^ is rejected and her family rejected by the other children 

^Pin “different” It is the problem of the school 

to help iMbel appreciate her parents’ culture in order that she 
may not have her security in her home threatened. At the same 

American ways in order that she may be 

curriculum activities 

diffltetot^ improvement Isabel may find help in her 

In a junior Btoh school where many of the children , are of 
K Italian children were given status through their 

TOntnbutions of Italian recipes and food to the school lunch. In 

toe "chwl/eferred to on page 61 the contributions of 
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In helping children find solutions to their problems with respect 
to social recognitibn, a Mhool in St. Petersburg, Fla., the past year 
provided practical instruction in good ihanners. In the primary 
and intermediate grades rules of etiquette were worked out by 
committees of teachers and children for the situations which were 
characteristic of the school and community. The rules were 
grouped into a series of 10 "lessons.” Every 2 weeks one of the 
lessons was dramatized as part of a program for general assembly. 
The series included : 


Mutncn in th« homes 

Correct ways of receivins guests 
in school and home 


Table manners 

Good manners every day 

Manners in public 


Each lesson was mimeographed. The children were encouraged 
to take it home. Parents thus had opportunity to add emphasis 
or help the children to ga^ experience in gbod manners at home. 
Results were gratifying. ChHdren had fun in learning and prac- 
ticing everyday courtesies. 

Sometimes it is hard to know what die individual problems of 
children are in the home and communities Where they live. But 
until a teacher does know this, she cannot provide each child with’ 
the curriculum activities which help him. Often cooperative 
study helps. 

The staff of the Moore Avenue Elementary School, Chatham 
County, Ga., for example, became especially concerned last year 
about their need for a wider understanding of the way their 
children develop. The staff, parents, and supervisors organized 
study groups for a 3-year study of the children in their charge. 

The problem chosen for study was : Is there wide enough range 
of choice of experiences here to meet the learning requirements 
of every child? Their goals were : (1) A growing understaiiding 
of the child as an individual, his interest, needs, desires, physical 
growth, mental ability, and emotional status; (2) cooperation of 
parents, teachers, and children in the school program — a, friendly 
school; and (3) an environment in which children may grow and 
develop and are encouraged in the amount and nature of their 
progress. 

Omtdepmttw Are F mt md In Cnnsnmnttir tAte 

In the eommunily outside the schoolSas well as in the classroom 
the teacher will find leads for children's curriculum activities. 
There are resources and problems in the community’s culture and 
environment. Parents can make contributions td the children’s 
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experiences. Art, handicraft^, industries, public services, stores, 
and other resources of the people can be drawn into the curriculum. 
In the words of a recent article’ on the subject: 

“The purpose of regional emphasis in educatiop is not to erect 
regional barriers of any kind. The purpose is to deepen the 
children's understanding about the things close at hand.” 

Corresponding matters for the Nation or the world at large will 
result in the same order of learning when the situation demands 
them. ^ 

Resmmrcmw mmd Prmbtemu In thm EmrirmmtmmtU 

Leads to real-life activities are often found in the culture, the 
mingling of cultures, and in the nature of the economic resources' 
of the environment. A teacher must know her community in order 
to be aware of many forces that are helping to shape the lives of 
her children. Following are examples of studies that have a bear- 
ing on curriculum activities: 

The baeie culture , — Teachers study the community and its cul- 
tural background and ways of living before they begin working 
with the children to ftnd practical bases for curriculum activities. • 

Lorene K. Fox, for example, studied the early settlement and 
later growth of a New York State community. In her report, she 
introduced the community as : 

"A people as diverse as their histories ... and as homogeneous 
as the experiences, problems and outlooks which have tended to 
hold them together.”’ 

Dr. Fox describes beginnings of the community, the satisfaction 
' with which the people got their titles to their land, their pride in 
farm ownership, the way the early schools met the children’s needs 
for education in their day, the present need for a functional cur- 
riculum in elementary and high schools of the county. 

The ways of making a livelihood should provide the structural 
base for much of the school curriculum. Agricultural occupations, 
and the ways in which they are related to wider forces and events, 
tend still to set the conditions and possibilities for rural patterns 
of living in this area.” 

Dr. Fox suggests the development of^curriculum activities to 
meet the heeds of boys and girls in Chautauqua County. She de- 
scribes the kind of program in which such activities will be 
developed. 
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In other instances, curriculum specialists write about the people 
of the Southwest — Arizona, western Colorado, Utah, and New 
Mexico. They look first at the local communities, their natural 
resources, their history, the national and cultural backaround of 
the people. Julia Tappan and Ann Raymond write : 

The Southwest is m land where the delicate balance of water, soil, vege- 
tation, and climate require understanding; a land where jtlBamwork is 
necessary for survival, for no individual can control or develop his own 
resources alone; a land where severe pressure has been and is being 
placed on its resources — increasing population, lack of outside labor 
markets, depletion of natural resources. 

All children of this land, in city or country, are aware of their sur- 
roundings. Towering peaks are not far^from the cities; bridges cross 
great sandy river beds which ever so often become boiling, muddy rivers; 
irrigation ditches are familiar to aU; torrential downpours are rare but 
too fierce to ignore. 

The struggle for survival, the dependence on sun and rain, cold and 
heat, good grass or no grass, and water, is not far from the conscious- 
ness of everyone. Conservation of human life, conservation of our re- 
•ources for livelihood is a natural part of education.* 

And so when country children (and certain city groups as well) 
In the region referred to study ways of making their communities 
better places to live in, it is with the problems of living in such an 
environment that the work of improvement has to begin. 

The mingling of cultures . — In a California community a public 
school was recently faced with a problem of absorbing for the first 
time some 60 to 60 children of Spanish language and culture from 
a school that had previously been segregated. Here the teachers 
had a twofold problem. First, each teacher tried to have every 
newcomer feel that he had something of value to give to the school. 
Second, she helped the English-speaking children to appreciate 
the contribution made by the Spanish-speaking boy or girl. 

One of the things which helped to unify the two groups was a 
study of tli^e way California grew up. It was planned to begin 
with* the home-community. The original El Camino Real l^ail 
was the site of the village. This concrete connection with the early 
history of California provided the opportunity which the in- 
coming pupils needed for making a unique contribution. The 
children all sensed the important relationship of these Spanish- 
speaking boys and girls to their ancestors in early California and 
Mexico. A cooperative study was carried on with enthusiasm for 
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TOveral weelu. A Fiesta Day gave the children opportunity 
to select their moat imporUnt experiences for the FiesU Day 
program. ^ 

In Albuquerque, N. M., many children in the schools are from 
Mexican and Indian homes. Indian, Mjgxican, and Spanish cul- 
tures are woven into the basic American ways of this region and 
contribute to the curriculum. One summer during a workshop, 
the teachers made a survey of the curriculum resources of the 
community. They visited homes, business firms, places of inter- 
Mt, rnuseums, libraries, and police headquarters to discover what 
tte ^ildren might learn from them. In the Indian homes the 
teachers visited, they discovered attractive handicrafts which 
would have value in helping the children extend their knowledge 
imd appreciation of this type of art In the Mexican homes people 
had objects of art and handiwork which they had brought with 
them from Mexico. The teachers studied the Indian and Mexican 
cultures. They observed transitions being niade between native 
cultui^ and American ways of living. They made pUns to help 
the children organize excursions, study handicrafts, and get ac- 
quainted with people. 

^ When school began, almost every teacher was ready to make use 
of the three or four cultures 'in developing a curriculum of value to 
the boys and girls of ail three cultural groups. Spanish- American 
and Indian mothers were invited into the classrooms to demon- 
strate their arts and crafts. Through them children learned to use 
’ native clay for pottery. They experimented with dyes made- from 
roots and plants. In one fourth grade, the boys and girls were 
taught Indian dances by an Indian woman from a nearby town. 

Food and nutrition had a share of the children's and teachers' 
attention. Spanish-American mothers now and then came to 
school to prepare a Spanish meal for pupils who were studying 
nutrition. As these mothers contributed to the children's study, 
they themselves learned more about ways in which the English- 
speaking families balanced their meals and provided for good 
nutrition. 

All S^nish-speaking children are helped to have experiences 
which aid in the development of vocabulary in English. These 
include dramatic p)ay, the use of toys, visits to fire stations, stored 
200, and other places of inj^erest and usefulness. ' 

In the fifth and sixth grades conversational Spanish is being 
taught to the English-speaking chiI 4 ren. One of the sixth grades 
in the city invited lopal merchants, bankets, traffic officers, and 
other interested citizens tc com§ to s^ool and explain their work. 
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In turn these people invited the children to their places of business 
‘ as a follow-up experience. 

The foregoing examples of mingled cultures ai^ from New 
Mexico where Spanish, English, and Indian groups live close 
together. In other places different cultures. exist Minnesota and 
other North Central States have their Swedish a^ Swedish- 
American cultures. Boston, New York City, and other eastern 
cities have British groups hnd South European cultures, resources^ 
and background. In the absence of materials from the latter 
grbups, the Southwest cultures are presented merely as illustra- 
tions of the needs for appropriate curriculum experiences in places 
where cultures are intermingled. 

Differences in economic resources . — A group of educators in 
Kentucky held a conference on economic and human resources of 
the State. In the report* of the conference are queStipns which 
teachers can well use as leads to a real-life curriculum in Ken- 
tucky. or in any other State if they are adapted to the abilities and 
interests of the children and the problems of the community. 
Teachers often use such questions for suggestions, then make 
plans to meet their own situations. Below are suggested adapta- 
tions of the section referred to : 

i 

1. How was our community sctUod? 


2. How did our fatmly happen to be here? ^ 

5. How do all qf ue in our community make a living? 

a. What kind of Jobs are here? 

^ b. What is the aTerage income of the families? 

c. Are there enough Jobs for all the people who need them? 

d. What do all of us spend our money foe? 

4. How healthy are we? a 

a. How much time do all the children lose by' sickness? 

b. How long are the lives of the people in this community, and how 

do they compare with the length of life in other communities? 

e. What do people do to keep well? 

(1) What kind of food do they have, and what might they have? 

(2) What provisions are made for care of people who are sick? 

(3) Do the children in school have enough rest and sleep? 

(4) Are our town and school clean and attractive? 

f 

6. What about oar achooU? 

a. Bow are they paid for? 

b. Do all children go to school all the time? 

e. Do the things we learn at school help us to have better ways of 
living? 


■ Tkmr and Um. Boiktin at tha Bnroaa of School 

SsrrkOa GoQsff Unlwontty of Koatocky. 18: S1S-SS7. Decwmhtr 1S4^. 
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6. What kind of resources has our community to provide jobs for people? 

a. What about our materials? 

b. What »bout our farm lands? And their fertility? 

c* What is the condition of the forests in or near our community? 

7. What kind of community do we want in the future? 

a. Do we want<better schools? 

b. Better health? 

c. Do we want jobs for all our young people? Is it possible for our 

community to provide jolw for all its young people, or must they 
move to other communities? 


The Pmrt et FmretUa 

From the children's mothers and fathers, teachers gain infor- 
mation to help in the development of a curriculum that is suited 
to the community. 

"I simply cannot get Johnny to eat carrota,” his mother says 
in a study group. 

"My children won’t eat spinach," says another mother. • 

If the childnen seem to need a better diet, the teacher .may be 
able to arrange for the children who don’t like certafn vegeUbfe 
to help prepare some for lunch. Children often are willing to eat 
what they have a hand in cooking. 

"Carrots are not so bad after all,’’ they think. 

From small beginnings come contributions which in turn may 
be leads to further activity of value to the children. In the De Luz 
School, San Diego County^ Calif., for example, the first parent- 
teacher conferences were get-acquainted affairs. Later there were 
conferences which enabled teachers and parents to work together 
in planning and developing cuirriculum activiti^. First steps in 
this cooperation were simple. Once, for example, teachers met 
with committees of parents to plan for a Christmas party. A 
similar conference was used to plan the closing day picnic. 

Later, parents took part in school excursions. They helped the 
teacher and children to plan them. They went along on trips, 
visiting the local newspaper office, fruit-preserving plants, the 
Old Mission San Luis Rey. Parents gave information and sug- 
gestions that helped the children to see more inter^ting problems 
and undertake more useful activities. 

In this community, one of the parents had made a study of 
California wild flowers. She bad a fine collection of pressed and 
mounted wild flowers. Soon the school learned that she knew 
just the things they wanted to learn on their hikes to study flowers. 
They invited her to join them. They learned to identify wild 
flowers in that vicinity and to recognize and understand certain 
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frequently used botanical terms; She ifelped them to get stories 
on the early' use of plants by the Indians and the Spanish in 
California. 

Another parent raised varietiw of camellias and local shrubs. 
He helped the children and adults of the community to know the 
varieties, to study the soil, to start seedlings, to graft new plants 
on the roots of old. Such experiences increased the children’s 
knowledge of plant growing and gave them a happy social contact 
A local newspaper helped unify the activities of school and com- , 
munity by publishing article about the children’s experiences. 

. In the Lakeview School, St Petersburg, Fla., mothers of pre- 
school children diet with the primary teachers to "help them 
understand more about the children who would at,tend the school 
in September. 'The teachers wanted to become acquaint^ with 
the parents, learn the names of the children, and find out what they 
could about things the children might already knpw regarding 
their community; or be able to do or be interested in because of 
their home and community background. Mothers in the Parent- 
Teacher Association help^ in the undertaking by visiting the 
parepts of children who would attend school ia the fall and by 
inviting theib to the conference. Incidentally, the conference was 
helpful to parents as well as teachers as it grave them opportunity 
to know the many staff people of that community, including the 
county health physician, school nurse, child psychologrist, 'speech 
consultant, and teachers of kindergarten and flrpt grrade and to 
make use of their services. 

In the modem family and in the school with a real-life curricu- 
lum, homework is not what the comics writers make it with parents 
vying with one another over the grades their boys and girls 
receive.. Instead it is a link between school and home by means 
of which parents and teachers together plan ways of enriching, 
not merely the child’s 6 hours in school and on school days, but all 
of his time. 

■ Schools encouragfe a new kind of homework today. Parents and 
children talk over the new ideas they get in school and on the job. 
Parents help children with the things the school cannot do so well 
for them. Children try out at home ideas they learn In school. 
Homework is related to the problems of the children in the place 
where they live. Excerpts from an article in Etdueational Leader- 
Bhip* illustrate the points as follows; ^ 


• Bvmit, IUitU a. What About Howwwor k T ffdaoatioa*/ Lm iar wk i ^ 7: BI1-U4, Ptbroary 
IHO. 
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The children Ulk over with their perenU the new i<k^ they hsT* 
learned at school. “Dad, 1 think we’re plowin* our fields the wron« 

«««nt? He was at school today 
and he a better than you think." So on Saturday or Sunday father and 
aon may walk over their land together, diacuaalng the problem of erosion, 
and on Monday the boy goes back to school eager for Information. 


of all ages go to their parenU and other members of the 
family for help in locating innumerable types of materials and for finding 
various kinds of information. They borrow 'uncle’s microscope and 
fallwr s crosscut saw (the older boys are making a house for the first 
Rrade) or grandmother's mother’s candleraold or mother's lat^t mags- 
alne ^ get a picture of a baby eating cereal or drinking orange Juice,'. . . 

A younger child explains to her father that they need a cupboard for 
the school room, and sometimes he makes one for her to take to school. 
This may seem like homework for father, but getting a cupboard made 
is her homework too. She must be able to explain the siie and kind of cup- 
l^rd needed. If father is wise he asks her to bring him the tools and 
ahe learns their names and uaea Or father, if he is still wiser and very 
patient, will help her to make the cupboard herself. 



ParenU have the largest stake in the Nation's achooia. To the 
1 achooia they have entrusted the future of their boya and girla. 

; Ask them what they Want for their children. They have no glib' 

answers, hut they can see the children’s progress in home and 
community. TJiey can give leads to the kind of program that will 
help their children get more out of life. 



For an illustration of effects of climate on curriculum, look at 
the region of southern California. It is warm most of the year. ' 

In the schoolhouse flowers in the windows do not freeze. Pets 
can be kept in classrooms. Gardens grow during school months, 
not in spring and summer only, as in more northern regions. 

One October the third grade in a school of this region arranged 
for a garden plot, which they thought they could use to raise vege- 
tables for the school cafeteria. With the garden as one of their 
curriculum projects, the boys and girls found they had the prob-' 
lems of irrigating, contour pldwing, and fertilizing the soil. High- 
school seniors were consulted for advice. The children studied 
ways and costs of irrigating their particular kind of land. They 
learned about the kind of contour plowing that was best for the 
slope on which their garden plot lay. They tested soil by scientific, 
methods and decided what kind of fertilizer was needed. An 
eighth-grade boy and his father plowed the land with a tractor 
and spread the fertilizer. Several mothers contributed seed. 
Radishes, chard, kale, onions, turnips, carrots, beets, and. lettuce 
were cultivated. 

Along with learning about their garden, eight of the children 
l^w'anted to learn more about poultry-raising. These boys and girls, 
also in October, set three duck eggs under a hen, and, a week later, ’ 
three hen eggs. ^Only one of the duc^eggs hatched. Donald was 
■ the name the children chtnie for their fluffy new pet. Donald be- 
came the inspiration for experimentation with diets, not only for 
ducks, but for children. 

The boys and girls considered the value of cleanliness and sani- 
tary conditions in raising poultry. They discussed the hatching of 
eggs; how to feed baby chicks, older chicks, and young fryers; 
the importance to poultry of frrah clean water. They learned 
the value of eggs as food for boys and girls. 

All year the garden and poultry were studied and cared for. 
Records of expenses and returns were kept. Letters were written, 
reports prepared. Neighbors were consulted. In March, a dinner 
was prepared for the entire school. The main foods were ^ried 
chicken anjd a mixed gredn salad from the garden. A short pro- 
gram consisted of stories about the project and brief accounts of 
things accomplished. 

The foregoing activity, centered on gardening, is only one 
example of an experience in which climate makes a difference. 
Climate often makes a difference in part of the children’s recrea- 
tion, in their experiences in selecting and buying clothes, in the , . 
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industries carried on in their home community, in their camping 
and outdoor experiences, in their conservation activities. In 
these fields the teacher looks for leads to help the children select 
the activities that will mean most to them. 


Aru mm* BrntmUermtU mt 


Some schools are rwognizing the value of art and handicrafts 
in child and community-centered curriculums. To help children 
realize the most from these activities, teachers first learn what 
type of art or handicraft may be a part of the cultural background 
of the people. Teachers in jural regions will find the bulletin 
Rural Handicrafts in the United States,^ to be a rich source of 
Ideas. City schools often draw on the cultural background of the 
neighborhMds from which the pupils come and use local museums 
and galleries to extend their pupils* appreciation and knowledge 
of art productions. 


A Chicago school in a certain neighborhood of Mexican-Ameri- 
example, tapitalized on the children’s artistic 
abilities, and on the handwork and other relics and articles in the 
homes. As a r^lt, the children did more attractive painting and 
hand work. They gained poise because they felt their own and 
their parents* abilities were appreciated. 

Other schools use local materials. A third grade in a country 
school in North Carolina, for example, collected large pine cones 
and made decorative turkeys with sticks for legs, necks, and 
heads, and brown paper spread to look like feathers. The children 

took them home and they were used for table decorations at 
Thanksgiving, 

A pupil in another school in the same vicinity used ^ay found 
near her home in modeling figures and objects which she saw 
around her or heard or read about. Through use of this local 
material for expressing a personal interest, this student developed 

artistic skill. She later did some outstanding work with day. 

The Gulfport Elementary School, St. Petersburg, Fla., at its 
summer day camp made use of the resources of the environment 
in art experiences. For example: 

Seeds were used in making lapel pins. 

Pine needles were Qsed in making pin trays and baskets. 

Shells were useful in making jewelry, animals. 'handkerchief holders, 
and shade pulls. 

a ^ 


RMral.HmndwrmtU in (JU UmiU4 SimU». WMbinstoB 
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Seaweeds were dyed and used in making shell pictures. ' 

Pine cones were made into home decorations. 

In North Carolina, woolen and cotton industries encourage 
people who are interested in handweaving. They prepare hand- 
dyed wool and cotton yarns which individual weavers can buy. 
From them handbags, cu.shion tops, wall hangings, draperies, and 
coverlets are made at home. Adults, young people, and children 
enjoy working with designs or copying antique designs for baby 
blankets, couch spreads, neckties, and the like. 

The handicrafts of the Southern Highlands, which, ^ Allen 
Eaton puts it, comprise that “vast and for so long isoli^ region 
of the Appalachian Mountains which begins with the Virginias 
and extends into Northern Georgia ^nd Alabama,” have promise 
for schools.* 



Cmmtmf. Mtlm O ar w. , Pm, > 


Wu Ur* Mar PMusylTania Datch. This Is a sample of oar handicraft. 

A simple plea which Eaton makes reveals sufficient reason for 
handicrafts in the schools of these people, or in the schools of any 
other people with similar resources. He says i 

He Who does creative work, whether he dwell in a palace or in a hut, 
has in his house a window through which he may lodj^ut upon some at 
life*s flnmrt; scenes. If his work |^a handicraft tfe will be es^ally 

•Eaum. AOm H. Hntdiormfu •/ Ik4 HigUtmd^ N«w Tork. Bmiin Sue ' 

FoondMlkm, 1017. p. tf. 
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happy, for it unll help him not only to perceive much of the beauty of the 
world ^ut him but, what is man’s greatest privilege, to identify him- 
self with it- If it enables him to earn his daily bread then he should 
wjoice, for blessed is the man who has found his work; but if, as will 
be the com of many in our day, his handicraft is not a way of making 
a living, but through self-expression a help toward a fuller life, he too 
will rejoice, for he has all the privileges of his fellow^nraftamen without 
the need of fitting his product into the market. 

Nor is Southern Highlands region the only place with the 
natural and human resources for a program of handicrafts. Many 
places have local ^ national ^oups with a background of handi- 
craft skill on the school might well, capitalize.* In New 

York are Italian, Swedish, Polish, and Chinese neighborhoods. 
In Chicago are Italian, Mexican, and other groups. In San 
Francisco are Chinese, Japanese, and Mexicans. * In San Antonio 
are Mexican and other Spanish-speaking peoples. In southern 
Colorado are Spanish-speaking and Indian people with skill in 
weaving and dyeing wool. In N«w England, the West, the South- 
west, and other regions, Indians have interesting handicrafts. 

One way to get the most out of artistic eflfort is to deal practically 
with the art of everyday life. Art is meaningful when related 
to. the place where the children live. Thus, boys and girls can 
use their artistic efforts to expreM their feelings about something 
that really affects them and to improve life around them. They 
can have more beautiful rooms, homes, and yards; more attrac- 
tive archit^ture in the houses of the community; beauty in the 
things they buy—such as garments, utensils, and furnishings. In 
art activities, regions as well as ancestry and culture help de- 
termine the effect of art on everyday living. 
irndtuirimt * 

Curriculums are often different because of local industries. 
Somefimes the difference arises from ways of living that are 
characteristic of low-income families forced to live in the neigh- 
borhood of factories or mines. Some of the basic considerations 
for teachers in understanding different economic groups are 
brought out in publications of the National Council for the Social 
Studies.** Schools are trying to help children understand prob- 
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lems which arise and to work out what simple home and com- 
munity improvements they can. 

Understanding and fundamental improvement are often 
achieved by high schools, as described in the publications referred 
to. Elementary schools attack their problems objectively and 
simply, yet as directly as high schools, and as much in keeping 
with the needs of the boys and girls and the neighborhood in 
which they live. 

In one of the elementary schobls of Cambridge, Ohio, for ex- 
ample, classes of boys and girls studied the industries in which 
their fathers or mothers were employed, some of which were 
located in the neighborhood of the school. When a bond issue for 
new school buildings was to be voted on recently„boys and girls 
in a junior high school made lists of voters in the district and 
planned ways of helping parents be free to go to the polls, some- 
times baby sitting, sometimes helping with house chores. The 
children in this way learned techniques of community work. They 
became acquainted with people. They learned first-hand about 
one of the ways in which ^eir community brought about im- 
provement 

A more formal study which drew on local industries and was 
influenced by them was a study of tools and machines of Rock- 
ford, 111. Rockford is one of our industrial cities, and many of 
the children’s parents are employed by its factories. It was 
natural for the children first to make a study of their fathers’ and 
mothers’ jobs. They visited those factories where children were 
allowed, observed the tools and machines with which their fathers 
and mothers worked, and looked at the tools which were made. 
Since not all of the children visited the same factory, groups of 
children worked out ways of letting other groups know what 
had been learned. Posters, sketches, stories, and snapshots were 
used to tell the stories to other groups in this school. 

Questions arose about the way people ever got along without 
the things made. The children turned to books to get informa- 
tion about the effect of the industrial revolution on American ways 
of life. They asked their parents to tell them how things had 
changed within their lifetime. To these children the study was 
valuable because it reached into their lives. It took advantage of 
things going on in the community to help them learn. It gave their 
parents opportunity to help. 

A school in a New Jersey dairy region near New York City 
made a study of dairying in the community and in other communi- 
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conclusions that the chil- 

’™1* ‘l« ■»«U>od «t dl.trit«tl«„ -.fen 

cMinot h.»« milk to drink bocnuM they CMi’t buy it 
Md farmers have a surplus and can’t sell it“ ^ ^ ^ 

Such projects and activities as those just described bring school 
and immunity dowr together. Boys and girls increase . their 
critically about life around them. Facts from 

workmen, and farmers must 
^ gathered, discussed, organized, and reported in terms of what 
the information means to the community or the region. 

t^ruim§ MmteHmiB Are Beim§ Mmde Mere Smitmbie 

For curriculums adapted to local needs and resources, children 



.oeutd f^ u, temu. oeimu. cm. 
Wen have much to talk and study about when wo to back to the city froi 

this trip to a CaliftowJa ranch. 

Should have more information and guidance than they can get by 
asking pe ople in the Community and by using the books and other 

“W^. ioH.. jfv C-mlnf Ofanr. H«W «id Bw., IMS. p. Ml. 
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materials available in school. Textbooks usually are too general to 
help boys and girls Improve living or even understand living 
problems in any particular region. Teachers and pupils may find 
that the books and pamphlets they need have not been written. 
Far more books are needed about particular regions, such as 
songbooks with the songs of regions in them, books about the art 
and handicrafts of regions, history with details that bring to 
life the growth and background of regions and communities. 

Progress is being made toward something better. Teachers, 
pupils. State departments of education, universities, and boards of 
education are contributing their best in the production of more 
effective materials. 

Lmemi Tm^hmrt A* Auikmrt 

Sometimes teachers write boolu that help children understand 
their home communities and find ways in which they can be of 
service. In Grand Rapids, Mich., the teachers felt that too little 
information on the children's reading level had been published 
about the State of Michigan. They had a meeting and appointed 
a^committee of 10 to write a book about Michigan — about its peo- 
ple, its industries, and its history. The result was a book at 
fourth-grade reading level entitled, Michigan My Michigan.'^ 
The book is illustrated by large freehand sketches of interesting 
Michigan scenes made by the boys and girls. 


CmmmmAtimm Smpptft T« Lemrm Frmm 

The, (doneer is an intriguing character to most children. Of 
all our American pioneers none are more colorful than those of 
the Pacific Northwest Ordinary textbooks, which have omitted 
details, fail to satisfy children’s curiosity. 

'‘Original journals and reports have the stuff children want 
to know," said one teacher, "but the words are too hard for the 
children to read." 

Then came the idea of using journals of local history for the 
facts and at the same time writing the story in children’s lan- 
guage. That is Jiow "To North Pacific Shores” happened tc^|i)e 
written. Many children of the Northwest in grades 4 to 6 enjoy 
this book.^* 

A collection of short stories of the Northwest entitled Looking 
Northwest'* for children who live there is useful: It was compiled 

' ^ ' 
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by a tocher with the high-school children of Seattle and the North 
west in mind. The collection is selective. Each story has certain 
bterapr qualities. Many interests and many wrUer^ 
eluded, ^though the collection is not cojnplete, the book intro- 
duces children to a rich heritage of knowledge. It was authorized 
by Seattle’s Board of Education. 

r*« WHHm* mf ^mpilM 

In the town of North Salem. N. Y„ the boys and girls found in 
their schOTi broks too iittle about their town to satisfy their in- 

tions. Still they did not have enough facts 

“New O' 

tol “o "■'‘o ’'O" o’™ 

"You mean a history book? You mean boys and girls like us 

write a book?" the chiidren asked, increduious. ^ 

"Of course,” was the answer. 

North Saiem did 

write » bo(^ For their facta the teacher borrowed source ma- 
teriala froi^ New York City library. Not all the children were' 

of tb^c^ Z ‘ *r®“‘ •'**' O' “"deratanding, but some 
of tee children could, especially with tee .teacher’s help iminter- 

bmk“'dividJ< *■ f*"* ''o*'’ '*’* hoys and girls planned the 

t^a ‘‘o "’O wW"*. selected illuetra- 

ions, m book is entitled WhM Our Totim. lYos Youne. Tht 

Board of Education had the book printed and now has it for sale 

Stoto CdKeelM Bepmrtmuuu Mmpruuu MMeriel. 

exIrL^T l=<*““«on Departittent carried on an 

experiment with phonograph recordings for New York State 

rural children Since in New York State there wire many fleWs 

uMH*hv“‘ ““ I 'r’u"' children lhat Were not touched 

phonograph recordings, the experiment was 
m-gan^ to produce experimental recordings in music, drama 

totZ folklore/ and stories and information of special ^ 

of h^ children, and tee reading 

teW “"hjects of some of the fecords'made fw 

toal. Two rwrdinft contained ai^ual bird calls and songs. 
Several were dramatizations of New York State conservatl™ 
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problems with which children have experience. There are science 
records babed on New York^tate weather lore. Six recordings 
were dramatizations ef activities engaged in by country children 
in regions outside of New York State. 


The records represent un effort of a State education department 
to experiment with the kind of phonograph recordings which are 
useful in helping boys and girls of the State to understand and 
enrich their environments. Experimentation of this type could 
well be expanded to include recordings in other subjects and 

projects. It could well be developed for different States and 
regions. 

Staff menT^rs of the Utah State Department of Public In- 
struction found a way to organize and utilize the writing of chil- 
dren to meet the heed for vivictmaterials about the development 
of Utah.. The foprth, fifth, sixth, ud seventh gradM frmn all 
schools of the State were invited -to send to th^ department the 
stories which they had written about Utah’s d^^ipmrat. The 
response was excellent, and every mail that spring brought to 
the department children's drawings, stores, and irticlch about 
Utah— the beginnings of the land before recorded history, as wdl 
as the beginnings, development, a^ M i A i of the present c^om- 
munities. There was enough writing, not few om book as 
originally conceived, but for three. The ftrst i/ Stak'a Umd mtd 
Early People. The second, Vimk't Comsutiufy The 

third. Meeting Community Needs m Vt^ 

Descriptions hnd examples from the hrst book give an idea .of 
the imaginativeness, the richness, and the detail of the children’s 
writing. For example, the book tells in different ways about a 
wonderful lak^” which 30 million years ago, covered the Uintah 
Basin, extending into Idaho and Nevada. The climate was warm', 
as shown by fossils of large trees in the old lake bed. One child 


imagined himself to be an old juniper writing the story of the 
changthg land during the time of the ancient tree’s o^n life. 
Another pretended to be the Uintah Basin itself, older than the 
tree, older far than' any livingfhing today. * 

When rnmmrda mt Umc«UI«m Tmkm m mtrnd 


• Nobody appreciates a place as much as the people who live there ' 
-—as the older people who have seen changes and have had a part 
in making changes; as the children who have wandered to nooks 
and crannies that older people know nothing about, and to streams 
and harbors and markets. For books that, really talk to children 
about the home town» be it spreading city of the first class or 
mountain hamlet, some, boards of education have decided to have 
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a number of home-town books written by the people who know 
Inviting to school children in Seattle is the first paragraph of 
one such book : 

•"'* « snythlng 

you ever 8*w upon a motion picture scr«»n; a story of amusing aceom- 
phshmente. terrorism, strange happenings, amusing incidents, sacriflce 
and love for fellowmen." 

^UMJ*"^**^* format designed to be pleasing 

to children. The subject matter is the kind that should help Boys 

and girls answer some of their questions following or preceding 
local excursions. 

In Seattle, also, a book has been prepared to arouse children's 
curiosity about their city and to get them to start activities to 
• improve their city or learn more about where they live The title 
of the btwk is Seattle ChUdren Go Exploring.^^ After 10 years 
of experimenting and reviewing the manuscript the Board Bf 
Education has printed the book. 

The Board of Education of Atlanta. Ga.. was responsible for a 
book that is especially useful to the children of AtlanU. Its title 
is Building Atlanta's Future." This book contains interesting 
. information about Atlanta. It gives "children suggestions for 
using other sources of information, such as newspapers, current 
repQj^ of local agencies, radio programs, community leaders, 
neighbors. Its chief purpose is to help children understand and 
help to wive Atlanta’s problems, some of which the city has be- 
cause it is a city, others because it is Atlanta. 


J 
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A Forward Look 


Many of today's schotls have educational programs 
which are making important contributions to the 
total development of children and youth. Others have 
distinctive and promising single features. But 
mingled with these are content and procedures estab- 
lished to meet the needs of other times. Curreht prac- 
tices indicate widely varied solutions to every major 
curriculum issue. If the school is to make a maxi-, 
mum contribution as a positive social force there 
must be careful reeonsideration.of point of view and 
practice.^ ” 


^ME SCHOOLS follow formal units and courses of study. 
How can they, introduce learning experiences appropriaite for the 
changing problems of children in different communities? For the 
individual teacher, the first step may be to consider in what 
respects the children’s lives in school and community should be 
more closely integrated. Next she may wish to decide what kind 
of changes in the present program will get the desired result. 

A school staff may wish to di^uss progress that the school 
has made, even with a fomial course of study, toward a program 
related to problems of living in the community. After that, staff 
members should agree on ways in which the boys and girls can 
have additional experiences more closely related to their lives. 

For^rd-looki^g Movements need not be spectacular. Signs of 
malnutrition in the Smith children may be one starting point. 
Erosion ori the s^oolground may be one. Another may. be Oliver's 
report on a new scientfic discovery to be talked over and under- 
stood. • • ' ^ 

In one community the local paper carried an article discussing 
the importance of building a community hospital and urging peo- 
ple to vote in the election that was soon to be held. In a sixth 
grade a boy said he knew people who thought the town could get 


* Fkmiiet #1 • Cmrrimulmm /«r Lowing. N«rw York. 

BurMQ oi PublkatkmB. TsMcbw Coikc*, Coloiiibt* Uahrmitj, IMS, p. t-4. 
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along without a hospital. The teacher suggested that the children 
And out how many hospitals the community had and the number 
of people that each must serve. Thus the curriculum gradually 
began to be related to the environment. This was a smaU begin- 
ning. It was a project undertaken by one school. But small as 
the beginning was, it grew into a study that brought the lesson 
of community health closer to the children than if the teacher 
had taught only from the textbook on health. 

Take another example. In a city where sesquicentennial festivi- 
ties were being planned, a fifth-grade class undertook to write the 
history of the city as told by the monuments- erected there. It was 
only one of the activities which the class undertook for the year 
They wrote and mimeographed their findings. The next year the 
following class used the study to help them take part in the im- 
provement of a city park near, the school. The boys and girls 
could see that history was all around them. They begap to relate 

their home history to that of their Nation and the latter became 
more real. 

So much for examples-of sterting points. When a school is on 
Its way toward the kind of cun^culum desired, the staff can 
analyze the nature of the! learning experiences which the children 
need for their further development and for aontinued improve- 
ments of living and incorporate more of such experiences into 
the curriculum. In this way a framework can be developed to 
^ide in the selection of activities and experiences suitable to the 
community and environment and prevent overlapping for groups 
and individuals. I 

” Curriculums that mwt children’s needs where they live Ire best 
Planned by the school staff as a group with representation from 
Parent and student groups. Gradually more real-life activities 
caj be undertaken and committees formed to unite pupils from 
different grades. Within a year or so, some whole-school enter- 
prises can probably be undertaken. 

F^or teachers who want to think through the steps that might 
be taken or that other schools have taken, here is a summary of 
suggestions : 


1. Study the children in ichool. Get acquainted with their parents. 

' Know their homes. Learn the community. Study the Jjlcal a«eneies 
that 'Shan with the school the responsibility for the ^Idren’s edo- 
Mtion. iMTn what kind of experiences boys, and airls should have 
iq order to live their lives in the home community with greater 
fuid^rttandinf and elBciency. 

^ ^*^2.*v“** ^ pWWren's most' obvious needs, rach as the need: 
a. To have many experiqjices for different types of growth. 
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b. To cooperate with the family in building better home life. 

c. To develop a pleating and happy personality. 

<L To take part in project! for community improvement. 

8* Help the children And tome of their real problem! in living. 

4. Begin slowly to change the curriculum to that it helpt the pupils with 

their problems. Culloden School^ page 27, footnote, took up Anst 
the school and classroom environment; sbcond the children*! per- 
sonal appearance; third, reading as a means to better living. In 
Petersburg, W. Va., page 17, the seventh and eighth grades started 
the ball rolling with fact-gathering activities on a different problem 
’ for each grade or group of grades. 

5. Spread the work gradually into other Aelds of interest. 

6. Make a Aexible list of im'^clds interest in which children*! life 

experiences occur. Tms is the framework of the curriculum. 

7. Frequently evaluate chan^ in terms of their effect on the children’s 

ways of living. Both teacher and children sh 9 uld keep a record of 
work done and things learned. 

8. Make note of progress on fundamental requirements, such as individual 

personality and health accomplishments; social and civic abilities; 
knowledge and understanding; and reading, arithmetic, and language 
skills and their effective use. 

Once well started on a curriculum related to the place where 
children live, how can a teacher know if the new ways are t?ood 
for Bill, or John, or Mary? Im^ved living is the answer. Is 
Bill selecting a more nutritious and adequate diet? Does John get 
along better with the other children? Has he more friends? Is 
Mary happier and more alert? And — 

Do all the Bills and Johns and M^rys seem to have an in- 
creased feeling of security and belonging? 

Are they making more and more satisfying contributions to 
the well-being of their school, homes, and community? 
Are they better home members? 

Are they gradually achieving competence in using books, in 
selecting and interpreting radio and television programs, 
a in buying and in handling money, and in all the other 
skills of a educated society? And ^ 

Are they increasing such abilities by applying them to every- 
'day problems where they live? ^ 

Considering these and other questions about a curriculum that fits 
the place where children live will help, a teacher know whether 
< PUPILS ARE GROWING IN WAYS THAT ARE l^T FOR THEM. 

• ^ 
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Readings on Curriculum 

Bmckjfrommd mmd ReMvms 1. 

BossARn. James H. S. The Sociology of Child Development. New York ^ 
J Har|>er and Bros., 1948. 790 p. 

Srr Ch.,.l,r VI. K.mll, Cultgr, .nd th* ChlW. i 

feREARLEY.' H. C. rt»,d Timr. Mabun. Tlje Rural South: A Reading Guide 
for ( oDiniunity I^eadera. Nashville, Tenn., George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 1945. 86 p. illus. 

A li.t „f rtm<nirc^ m.l*ri«h aM lltaraloi* helpful Id dWlDiiit maUiiak and 

undrnilaodina the prohlenu of Southern rural rommunlUea. 

Bdrcess, Kr.mst W., ef al. Environment and Education. Chicago. 111., Uni- 
\jr.Mty of Chicagt* Press. 1942. 66 p. (Supplementary Educationil 

Monograph No. 54. Human Development Series, Vol, 1. March 1942.) 

IWful for dUruapton of education anj aociaj aiatu*. 

C<K 1 K, I^unn Allen. Community Backgrounds of EducaUon. A Textbook 
in Educational Sociology. First ed. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 
Inc., 19.18. 397 p. ’ 

t'or,t,«. d»»rripti..n, of cominunltie. of different kind. Diw^iMae. a child vrowiM 
ui in IP ciKimiunit) . KmpKaaiaat the r(TacU of family and community lifr on iha ebiU^ 
dcvcUipmcnt. 

Cummings. Howard H. (erf.; Improving Human Relations. National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies.^ Bulletin Number 26. Washington. D. C. The 

. National Council, 1949. 168 p. 

r..«ul for ha.k eoncepu in the «lucaIion of ethnic and lo*er-cla» artnrp. and In tha 
UDdrr»landinv of aotlaJ conflict, 

Eaton, Allen H. Handicrafts of the Southern Highlands. New York 

Russell Sage Foundation. 1937. 370 p„ illus. (Contains Doris Ulmann’a 
photographs.) 

«uthor-. theme that -The time «iU come «hen eyerr kind of work 
Ul J^Ked hr two mowuremenU; one by Uw product itaalf. aa it now done, the otiwr 
by tha eflcrt of |he work on the producer.*' 


— and Chile, Lucinda. Rural Handicrafts in the United States. Wash- 
ington. U. S. Government Printing Office. 1946. 40 p., illus. (U. S. 
Department of Agricalture in OMperation with Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, Misc. Publication No. 610.) 

Information on folk art of diffarmt parU of tha Unitad 8utaa. 

Fox, Lorene K. The Rural Community and Its School. New York, King’s 
Crown Press, >948. 223 p. 

Study of a New York Slate coakmuntty With auscaatioM for a curriculum that maata 
Itj aducattonaj naada. ^ 
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liOBBB, S, H., Jt, HutbI Ooromunitivs of th® South. Richmond, Vft,, Prosby- 
tarian CummitU« of Publications. 1946. Ill p., mimeo. 

Telk how communKhw dUT»r even within rtormphical iwrkmR. 

Kentucky's Resources; Their Development and Use. Lexinjrton, Ky., Bureau 
of School Service, University of Kentucky, 1945. 361 p. (Bulletin of 
the Bureau of School Service. Vol. XVIII, No. 2, December 1946.) 

R*port on t»w tMourm of thr giau •ihI Hi* war» In whirh Umw bn KnndM 

for lb* rood of nil. A noorr* book for Imrhrri and olhnr rooimuMlr bwdrra. 

l^rjfe Was Our Bounty. Washinfiton, ,D. C., Department for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. National Education Association, 1948. 

216 p.. Ulus. (1948 Yearbook.) 

8ui«m pHnriplm in th# connrrT4l ion of our natural mnourcwt. airm rmampUa of achool 
actlviitra. and Ihta aourrca of coRMnratioti matrriak. ^ 

National Rtsoutccs Committix. Regional Factors in National Planning 
and Development, Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1936. 

233 p. 

VtafuV, In defining rational diffvrancwa which may affwt curriculum, 

Odi’M, Howaid. American Social Problems. New York, Henry Holt and 
Co., 1946. 649 p. (Rev. ed.) 

Pmarnta th# Tnltad Statas aa a Rlnck# nation mad# up of mmny cult u cm in a number 
of dl(f#r#nt rariona. rural and urban. Define* probiema related to reaionaJ cuHurea and 
maourrfa. 

Moore, Harry Estil. AmcricRn R^g’ionaliRm. New York, Henry 
Holt and Co., 1938. 693 n: 

DaacHhaa rariona aa cooaUtoant parta of th# Unllad Sutaa as a whode. TeUa way* 

In wl|ich ray iopa * cuhurea art diffarmt. 

Plant, James S. Personality and the Cultural Pattern. New York, The 

Ckimmon wealth Fund, 1937. 432 p. ' 

Helpful backcround for curriculum devdopmeat. " * 

Tanrsley, Mary Ann. Your Region's Resources. Nashville, Tenn., George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1947. 149 p. 

® bulWliaa, hooka, aad olhar matariala, da*ifnad for ua# by teacher* 

and pupil# la th# *outh#n» rttlofi. 

' t ■ 

Cmrriemtmm Bivmtmpmemt 

Bathurst, Ekkie G. Petersburg Builds a Health Program. Washing^n, 

U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 60 p., illus. (Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education Bulletin 1949, No. 9.) 

TcU* bow benr* and slrb of u> oiamemarT whool (tu4M tboir town, koniod what tbtr 
could about ita aaada, tbon taeuiwl tbo help of tba lowiupaopW in a piwram of Im- 
provement. I 

Some Films for Parents and Teachers. Washington. D. C., Federal 

Security Agency, Office of Education, i960. 22p., processed. (Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools Division, Education Brief No. 19.) 


ContAliM ^aciiptfoiia of a nuinb#r of SlnM tor curriculum buildiivff. 
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Your Life in the .Country. New York, McGraw-Hill 'Book Co., Inc 

fQ QOO ^ “ » *f 


1948. 399 p., illus. 


con.inner problem, of rurml joui»« people, .ome of which .r. 
adapted to boy. and ffirl. of junfor high achool age. 

Blough Glenn 0., and Blackwood. Paul E. Science Teaching in Rural 
and Small-Town Schools. Washington, U. S Government Printing Office, 

1^%49. 66 p., jllus. (Federal Security Agency, Office of Education. Bul- 
letin 1949, No. 6.) 

How country children can use information and fact, in the fleld of aclence to heln 
while 1W«“ •Id U, Have experience, that make life more worth- 

^ 

Bowen, Genevieve. Living and Learning in a Rural School. New York ' 
The MacmHlan Co., 1944. 324 p. 

The rural teacher and her superviaor work together to develop -a curriculum which 
meet, the need, of country children. / 

Conservation Education in Rural Schools. Washington, D, C. National. Edu- 
cation Association, 1943. 114 p., illus. (Yearbook 1943, The Department 
of Rural *t]ducation.) 

D««ribe. the .ituatlon of the United State, with reapect to' our aupply „f natural 
reaoun^, tells how teachera are including conservation of the natural resources in the 
curriculum through children s actual participation in conMrving .oil, tree., wild Ufa, 
and other reaourcea. Bibliography of material for teachera and children. 

Culloden Improves Its Curriculum. Washington, D. C., Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Division of Elementary and Secondary 
Schoo^, 1960. 22 p, (New Enterprises in E^ducation Series.) 

Tell." ow Culloden teachers studied their children’s needs in the school and community 
and deveJoped a curriculum to help meet these needs beginning* with improvement of the 
environment and Anally Including functional reading and school and community develop- 
ment. 


D’Amico, Victor Edmond. Creative Teaeking in Art. Scranton, Pa., Inter- 
, national Textbook Co., 1942. 261 p., illus. 

4 • Help, teachers apd children learn technique, creatively. 

Davidson, Leone. Cbnsumers’ Cwperative of Centerville. Progreasive Edu- 
^ . catton, 19:203-6, April 1942t 

Tells 'how childrcri developed a real cooperative pji^med like the farmers’ cooperatives 
in the local community. ^ ~ 

. DuBois, Rachel Davis. Build Together Americans. New York, Hinds, Hay-, 
^ den & Eldredge, Inc., 1946. 2!J0 p. 

Useful In helping children d-velop currfculum activities in the uiidersUndlng of other 
**®*^®* nationalities in the iiome* community. *’ 

Family Living and Our Scho«U. New York* D. .Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 
1941. '468 p. (Joint Committee of NEA and SCS.) 

* Joint te«:he,-p.,*nt responsibility is necesssry in buUdini a curriculum that meet, 

home-living need, of children. See etpeeuMy Vhmf>ter IV, ^ 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. Nashville, 'T'ehn.; Diyision of 

Surveys and F^eld' Services,* George Peabody College for Teachers, 1949. ’ 
176 p. V ^ . 
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Lists of bulletins, pamphlets, and other low-cost materials, some of which can he used 
bj pupil^^ well as teachers. Items are elas^ifled by subject. Noiatkms enaUe readers 
to know s^ether or not the items are adapted^ local situations. 


Gaumnitz, Walter Hi, and Wright, Grace S. Broadening the Serrieea of 
Small High Schbola. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1948. 46 p. (Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Bulletin 

1948, No. 9.) 

■ 


Tells how school proarama are adapted to local probWms and 

t 

Gavian, Ruth Wood. Education for Economic Gompet^ce in Gratlea I to VL 
New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942. 190 p. 

Shows how children's economic expei^lcnces vary. Includes some e^viixminental dif- 
ferences. 

Gilbert, Dorothy B. (J?d.)^ American Art Annual. Volume 37, Part.I. 
Organizations. 1262 New Hampshire Avenue, NW., Washington, p. C. 
The American Federation of Arts, 1949. 621 p. 


S*!« e'tipecially chapter entitled “Aft Schools,** pi 


22S-SOO. 


Guide to Art Films. 22. E^t 60th Street, New York, N. T., 1949. 

28 p. ^ 

Contains liiits of Alms some of which are uaeful to help teachers and studeata learn 
techniques of ai;t expression, in different Aelds. ^ 

Goetz, Delia. World Understanding Begins With Children. Washington, 
• U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 30 p., illus. (Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Bulletin 1949, No. 17.) 

A 

Teachers can use this bulletin for sufrcreHtions on world understandinff according to the 
needs of particular individuals or groups. ' 

r 

Gregg, Harold. Art for the Schools of America. Scranton, Pa., International 
• Textbookf Co., 1941. 191 p., illus. 

• I ■ ' 

Functional treatment of art, emphasixing use of materials of local communi^^. Efch 
child's creative expression must be in terms of’ his own life experiences. 

Hymes, James L. A Pound of Prevention. How Teachers Can Meet the 
Emotional Needs of Young Children. 106 East 22d St., New York, New 
^ York State Committee on Mental Hygiene, 1947. 03 p. 

Constructive and helpful in developing a curriculum in keeping with the emotional 
needs of children. ^ , 

LAMKifL Nina B. Health Education in Rural Schools and Communities. 

New York, A. S. Barnes and jCo., 1946. 209 p. 

% \ 

"Teaching children healthful living" Is the theme of health education. Resources and 
background are t^osc of the local comn^unity. 

Le% J. Murray, and Lee, Doris May. The Child an^ His Curriculum. 
New YaVk, D.^A^Ppleton-Centuy Co., '1940. 662, p. 

Tells how a staff amlspuplls can develop an exprience curriculum with regard for 
democratic Idekls, community and school needs and resources, and the development of 
the ehlldren. 
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Mackintosh, Heuin K. Camping and Outdoor Experiences in the School 
Program. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947 41 p 

illus. (Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Bulletin 194?’ 
No. 4.) * 

thl™"* th« community .round 


ef al. A Curriculum Guide to Fire Safety. Washington, U. S Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1946. 31 p. (Federal Security Agency, Office 
of Education, Bulletin 1946, No. 8.) 

^_^studyln« .bout Arc ..fety be*in. .t home and in the community where the children 

Miel, Alice. Changing the Curriculum. New York, D. Appleton-Century 
^ Co., Inc., 1946. 242 p. 

Emphmiim, danger of cryrtaillmti.m of educational concepU. Philoaophical. 

McCharen, William Knox. Selected Community School Programs in the 
South. Nashville, Tenn., George Peabody College for Teachers, 1948. 

^lo p. 

““ characteriatic. of . good 

McN^ly, Simon A and Schneider, Elsa. Physical Education in the 

® U. S. Government Printing Office, 

1950 (Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Bulletin 1960, 
No. 16.) ' 

‘*‘7'"^,* •ducation progmm that meeU the need, of chUdren 

where they live »nrf utilises the resources of the community. 

A Museum Begins at Home. Charlottesville, Va., University of Virginia, 

o, (Extension Division Publication, New Dominion Series, No. 

' Zlf 1943.) ' 

A collection at relic of Southweat Vinrinia. ConUin. Implement., machine, furnl- 
ll/ : f QUllU, coverleU. drcec; «f 

atudled, an exhibit ahowlng development of lighting; and .ample. 

Ogden, Jess, and Ogden, Jean. Sj^ll Communities in ^Action. New York 
Harper and Bros., 1946. 244 ^ , 

Thirty-four .torle decrlblng ways |„ which achoohi and eommunitle have .olved 
community p^lem. and through .elf-help provided better way. of living for their children. 

Olson, Clara M. A Community School of Social Action. Gainesville, Fla., 
College of Education, University of Florida, 1944. 44 p. 

- *. ““ ‘**'*>*™ the Mhool must Improve living in 

^ the community. The <H;ho()l develop. • "program in which emiing. writing, apelllng, 
Sgurlng. dtocuelng, Peking information building, and exprealng one'. Mif ecatiVdy 
lunction normally in the daily living of Mch child.** 

Page, Richmond. When Daily ](ilving Needs Are Served. Childhood Edur 
cation, 26:263-266, February I960. 

ActMtIc in Imppoveiiient ef living In fhd horn, community cipilc knowledge of 
antnmeile. 
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Schools Count in Country Life. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1947. 61 p., illus. (Federal Security Agency, Office of Education 
Bulletin 1947, No. 8.) 

Hot/* country »chooU are developinir promrmma that Improvt wmym of livins. Deacribea 
curriculum activities, tcUa what kind of teachers are needed In the country, and discusses 
readinff materials useful in rural schools and homes. 

Stevenson, ElIzabetq. Home and Family Life Education in Elementary 
Schools. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1946. 309 p., illus. 

Discusses some of the activities that are undertaken in elementary schools for hpmo 
and family life education, showing the correlation of in-sch^ol and out-of-school activities 
In this field. ^ 

Stratemeyer, Florence B.; Forki^er, Hamden L.; and McKim, Margaret G. 
Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living. New York, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. 558 p. 

See eepeeuUly Chapter V, **The Lif^ Situations Learners Face.** 

Tinsley, Willa Vaughn. Nutrition in School and Community, San Marcos, 
Texas, Southwest Texas State College, 1946. 64 p. 

Telb how school and Spanish-speaking community worked together to have properly 
balanced meals adjusted to the needs of the children. ^ 

Tireman, Loyd S., and Watson, Mary. Community School in a Spanish- 
Speaking Village. Albuquerque, N. M., University of New Mexico 
Press, 1948. 169 p., illus. 

way a school stalf helped school and community build a curriculum to 
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Weber, Country School Piary. An Adventure in Creative Teach- 
ing. York, Harper and Bros., 1946, 270 p., illus. 

.Tells how children and teacher developed their curriculum together, with consideration 
for the needs' and interests of tlM children in a Jersey community.'* 

Wise, James Waterman, and Allan, Alexander. The Springfield Plan. 
New York, The Viking Press, 1946. 136 p., illus. 

^ Shows how citizens of different qultures. racetf, religions, nationalities, and ages were 
brought together in a city's program of education. 

Young, Arthur R. (Ed,) Art Bibliography. New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1947. 92 p. 

Contains publications on architecture, art bistort, children's bdoks on art, handicrafts, 
machine arta, community art, and lists of periodicals. 
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Sources- of Information 


Bel^w are sources of information for references and Hlustra- 
ions in the bulletin. So^me sources have been referred to more 
often than others beteusfa wider selection of applicable materials 
was received from them. / ' 

Adair County, Iowa, Rurtl Schools. 

Alamance County, N. C., Department of Instruction! 

.Albany, N. Y., State Education Department. 

Albuquerque, N. M., Public Schools. 

Atlanta, Ga., Public Schools. ’ ' 

Baton Rouge, La., State Education Department. 

Bucks County, Pa., Rural School. ^ 

Cambridge, Ohio, Public S’^hecO.^^ 

■ Cedar Grove, N. J., Public Schools. 

Centreville, Va., Public School. 

Chatham County, Ga., Moore Avenue Elementary School. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Schools. 

Costilla, Colo., Public Sch<ols. 

Culloden, W. Va., Public School. ! 

Denver, Colo., Public School. - 

Gilmer County, Ga., Oakland School. 

Glencoe and Rpckford, 111., Public Schools. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Board of Education. > 

Hammond,' Ind.- Public Schools. 

, Hartford, Conn.; Public School., ♦ ' - ' 

Indianapolis,«Ind., State Education Department. 

Lexington, Ky., University of Kentucky. 

Little Rock, Ark., State Deu^rtment of Education, 

Long Beach, Calif., Public mools, 

Madison, Wis., State Department of Public Instruction. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Public Schoojis. 

Mount Pleasant, Mich., Central' l^ichigan College of Education. 

Namb^, N. M., Rural Schopl. 

North Salem, N, Y., Board of Education. 

P^rsburg, W. Va., Public School. ' - ' 

Piedmont, Ala., R^al School. 

Pinellak County, Fla., Board of Public Instruction. 

Raleigh, N. C., Department of Public Instruction. 

St. Petersburg, Fla., Gulfpo^ Lakeview and other Element/iry Schools. 
Salt Lake City? Utah, State Department of Education.* 

San Diego County, Calif., Office,of the Superintendent of Schools! 

San Luis, Colo., Rural S/chools. 

I ^ ^ ‘ 

f of Salt Lake City made the drawing wkleh linea the 


* Boys and irirls ^ the Hawthorne Seho 
inside covers of thid^buUetin. 
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San Marcos, Tex., Public School. . 

Sarasota County, Fla., Public Schools. 

Seattle, Wash., Public Schools. 

Sloan Foundation Studies in Vermont^ Kentucky, and Florida. 

Swain County, N. C., Alarka School. 

Trenton, N. J., State Department of Education. 

Warren County, N. J., Public Schools. 

Washingrton, D. C., Public S^ol. ' 

York, Pa., Public Schools. 

Zumbro Falls, Minn., Rural School. r 
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